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PREFACE 


Tue following slight record of the life of the 
Poet and Philosopher, S. T. Coleridge, at High- 
gate, originated in a wish expressed to me by my 
grandmother, Mrs. Anne Gillman, when I used 
to read the Poet’s writings to her as a girl. She 
earnestly desired that if ever the opportunity 
occurred to put forward a more just view of 
the Poet’s character than the one generally 
accepted, I would endeavour to do so. 

The idea lay dormant in my mind for many 
years, until being startled by reading some of the 
current statements of the day quite at variance 
with my grandmother’s testimony in early times, 
I began jotting down the remembrances that 
had remained with me from the age of fourteen 
years and onwards. 

At her death in 1859 my grandmother left 
me all the MSS. relating to Coleridge that she 
possessed. It seemed to me wiser to collect the 
evidence of distinguished and respected writers 
of the time, friends of the poet at Highgate, to 
bear record to the characteristics revealed in his 
life, than to trust entirely to my own memories 
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of the distant past. I began this collection of 
material in the spare moments of a very busy 
family life. The arrangement of the details I 
owe in part to my beloved youngest son, one of 
the Editorial Staff of The Daily Telegraph and a 
barrister of the Inner Temple. 

But not long after making various notes for 
this work the Great War broke out, and he 
volunteered for the Army like so many other 
literary men and went in 1916 to France—alas ! 
never to return. Befcre leaving England he 
wrote speaking of his hope of helping with 
this record later on, but it was ordered otherwise. 

A long time of silence has elapsed. Now, 
after partial recovery from a severe accident, 
which incapacitated me for two years, I have 
made another effort to finish these reminiscences, 
and I hope that anyone who reads them will 
realise that they make no claim to literary skill, 
but are written solely as a vindication of and a 
grateful tribute to the memory of a great genius. 

I am glad to be able to include several letters 
written by S. T. Coleridge and not hitherto 
published. 

For the kind permission to make use of copy- 
right matter I am much indebted to the late 
Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, to the Editors of 
The Morning Post and The Lancet, to the Rev. 
G. H. B. Coleridge, to Harold Frere, Esq., to 
the Rev. F. F. Hort, to Sir Hall Caine, and to 
the executors of Dr. G. L. Prentiss. My thanks 
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are due also to Messrs. George Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
for the quotations from Mr. Turnbull’s essay, to 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., for permission to 
use two extracts from H. D. Traill’s Coleridge, 
to Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons for extracts 
from Flageg’s Life of Washington Allston, and to 
Messrs. Virtue & Co. for the quotations from 
S. C. Hall’s Book of Memories. 


Lucy E. Watson. 


WosBurn SANDS, 
BEDFORDSHIRE, 
Oct. 3rd, 1925. 
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And thou art gone, most lov’d, most honour’d Friend ! 
No—never more thy gentle voice shall blend 

With air of Earth, its pure, ideal tones— 

Binding in one, as with harmonious zones, 

The heart and intellect. And I no more 

Shall with thee gaze on that unfathom’d deep, 

The human Soul, as when pushed off the shore 

Thy mystic barque would through the darkness sweep, 
Itself the while so bright! For oft we seemed 

As on some starless Sea—all dark above, 

All dark below—yet onward as we drove, 

To plough up light, that ever round us stream’d. 

But he who mourns is not as one bereft 

Of all he lov’d: thy living Truths are left. 


WasHINGTON ALLSTON. 
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CHAPTER 


AN ACCOUNT OF HOW THE INFORMATION RECORDED 
IN THIS BOOK WAS OBTAINED BY MYSELF FROM MY 
GRANDMOTHER 


Ir was my privilege in my youth to have been 
often in close contact with my grandmother, Mrs. 
Gillman of Highgate, from the winter of 1852 
till the close of her life in the summer of 1860, 
and I learned much from her lips of the life and 
disposition of the Poet, S. T. Coleridge. 

It is greatly to be regretted that only the first 
volume of my grandfather’s ‘ Life’ of the Poet 
was published! The writer’s health broke down 
soon after the death of his illustrious ‘ friend,’ and 
a paralytic stroke in his last years prevented him 
from completing the work. Finding that he was 
no longer capable of carrying out what he in- 
tended, and not willing to leave a matter of some 
delicacy in the hands of another, he desired that 
what he had prepared for the last volume (in part 
at least) should be destroyed at his death. 

That the second volume was far advanced is 
shown by Dr. Prentiss, the American author, 
who when on a visit to Highgate mentions in a 

B 
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letter to his home that ‘the second volume of 
the Life of Coleridge by Dr. Gillman seems to 
have been left by him nearly ready for the 
press’>; ‘at least Mrs. Gillman read to me 
several chapters, and other parts I hastily looked 
over myself, but at length I was obliged to 
go, and go, too, leaving a pile of manuscript 
untouched.’ * 

Professor Green® was appointed literary exe- 
cutor to the poet. From the manuscripts that 
came into his possession he allowed my grand- 
mother to copy anything that she might wish to 
preserve for herself. ‘These copies she bequeathed 
to me, including some original MSS. in her own 
possession, also original letters from the Poet to 
her husband (my grandfather) and to her eldest 
son (my father), besides other interesting memor- 
anda concerning the Poet, also her Bible con- 
taining Coleridge’s marginal notes in his own 
handwriting. 

From this material I have been able to make 
important extracts for this work. I have also, 
after the lapse of more than sixty years, still the 
memory of conversations which as a young girl 
I had with my grandmother in the closing years 
of her life. In these conversations my grand- 
mother dwelt chiefly on Coleridge’s amiable and 
affectionate qualities, and more especially on his 
piety. 

She continually spoke of his sufferings, recount- 
ing how he would walk up and down his rooms 
at times in the severest pain, unable to stand, sit, or 


1 The Bright Side of Life, Dr. Prentiss, vol. i, p. 274. 
* Professor Green, surgeon (see Note No. 2 in Appendix II). 
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lie down, but ‘always patient,’ she said, and 
“submissive to God’s Will’ ; ‘In earnest prayer 
and supplication he would seek relief.’ 

Evidently she felt deeply his kindness to her 
sons, James and Henry. His almost fatherly 
interest in their studies and general welfare may 
be seen from the long letters sent to my father 
during his college career at Oxford. Sometimes 
these letters were composed while the writer was 
the victim of acute bodily illness. 

Coleridge spared no trouble for anyone, and 
he was particularly ready to serve the young— 
in fact he entered warmly into the daily life, the 
daily cares, the intellectual and the spiritual life 
ofallaround him. I quote from the remembrance 
of my grandmother’s words, but the Poet’s letters, 
written in the Highgate period of his life, are an 
additional evidence on these points. 

My father in his youth was sometimes sent up 
to the Poet’s room by his parents to ask for 
assistance on some difficult point in his school 
studies ; this the poet often volunteered to give ; 
but on one occasion, my father afterwards told 
me, his mentor gave him such a long discourse 
interspersed with so many illustrations, even going 
back to the days of Creation, that waiting in vain 
for the desired elucidation, he was obliged to 
walk backwards to the door; then gradually in 
the same position going down the stairs, the Poet 
stepping down after him still enforcing his argu- 
ments—he had to take advantage of a third 
person’s appearance, and retreat with his exercise 
out of the garden door. 

In many other ways the Poet showed his 
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interest in the studies both of my father and 
uncle. Coleridge had compiled a Greek Gram- 
mar for his son Hartley, upon a principle of his 
own intended to be explanatory of certain difh- 
culties, and substituting for ordinary rules simple 
language accompanied by illustrations such as 
would not fail to strike the mind of the boy. 
This work, my grandmother told me, he kindly 
undertook to reproduce in a condensed form for 
her second son, Henry. The original MS. was 
in the possession of the late Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, grandson of the Poet. 

In reference to this the late Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, son of the Poet, in his memoir of his 
brother the poet Hartley, thus alludes to its 
merits in words which bear upon one of the points 
I am desirous to impress on my readers: ‘ As a 
monument, not merely of overflowing paternal 
affection, dut of patient, laborious painstaking in 
a man of whom far other things have been believed, 
it has a peculiar value in my eyes.’ } 

During my visits to my grandmother the time 
was chiefly spent in reading Coleridge’s writings 
aloud to her, both published and in manuscript. 
She had become nearly blind, and these readings 
were one of her great interests in life. At intervals 
she would comment on various portions from 
remembrance of his spoken words; sometimes 
it seemed to me imagining herself back in the old 
days when his works were despised or unappre- 
ciated both by the critics and the public. Then 
she would reiterate the opinions of her husband 
and of literary friends, repeating with some 

1 Memoir of Hartley Coleridge, by his brother, p. xxxi. 
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emphasis, ‘ These words must live, and the day 
must come when the world will acknowledge their 
truth.’ 

At times when I was reading aloud favourite 
passages from the Poet’s works, some agitation 
appeared to come over her, she would sigh—and 
there was a change in the tone of her voice as she 
would murmur ‘Ah! my dear, if only .. .’ 
then after a pause, ‘ Well ! let us continue.’ Soon 
recovering her accustomed calm and gracious 
manner she bade me resume the reading, and 
again spoke hopefully of the Poet and his work. 
During these interludes I experienced a mo- 
mentary feeling of wonder and concern, but at 
the time I was too young to formulate any theory 
explaining my grandmother’s agitation, and I 
felt a delicacy in questioning her about it. 

Looking back in after years and recalling 
though dimly what I may call the ‘ context’ of 
Mrs. Gillman’s regretful musings, I feel that they 
are to be explained by her remembrance of the 
many troubles which came between the seer and 
his projected works, and to all the load of pain 
mental and physical which he had experienced. 
She would sometimes speak as though feeling 
these things as a personal sorrow, especially his 
bodily sufferings, and their terrible cause which 
the post-mortem had revealed—their gravity so 
far exceeding the suspicions of her husband, Dr. 
Green and herself. Well might she be thinking 
‘Ah! if the world had only known,’ or, ‘ If he 
had been free to write without this remorseless 
handicap of ill-health, what might he not have 
done!’ I clearly remember that once, in subdued 
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utterance, she said to me, ‘ You must know, my 
dear, that after his death, there was found three 
quarts of water in the region of the heart!’ .. . 
She was a woman of old-fashioned reticence in 
speech, and in her delicacy she commonly 
avoided any mention of bodily ills or purely 
medical topics, but the significance of this painful 
discovery in the tragedy of S. T. Coleridge had 
overcome her customary reserve. 

But she was a woman of pious beliefs, and I 
think that after moments of uncontrollable emo- 
_ tion at the memory of a great genius robbed by 
cruel circumstances of its natural harvest and of a 
dear friend who had suffered loss and pain with 
a noble fortitude, she became resigned to the 
thought that the ordering of this tragedy had 
been beyond the scope either of human choice 
or of human comprehension. 

My grandparents were a harmoniously united 
couple, and were one in their affectionate devo- 
tion to the Poet. ‘ Your grandfather never re- 
covered from his death,’ my grandmother would 
often say to me; in fact his health broke down 
shortly afterwards; he had a slight stroke of 
paralysis after this shock, and he was never the 
same man again. Later on, he had several slight 
seizures at intervals which led up to his death at 
the age of fifty-seven, some five years after that 
of Coleridge. 

In a contemporary! review of the first volume 
of ‘The Life of Coleridge’ by James Gillman, 
are some sentences which would give a wrong 
impression of S. T. Coleridge’s Highgate friends. 


1 The Metropolitan, 1838, vol. xxii. 
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The paragraph begins, ‘ With a never-wearying 
zeal and tenderness, Mr. Gillman watched over 
Bethe oldemanccloquent, “retcns! = << ltlis one 
thing to possess a tenderness for genius and 
unmerited misfortune and privation ; but it is 
another and much more difficult thing to put up 
with all the vagaries and caprices of a poetic 
temperament, and to administer in deeds as well 
as in sympathy, long years together,’ etc. . . . 

My grandmother’s feelings on reading this 
review can be imagined, but here are her own 
words, written in ink on the margin of this 
magazine : 


How little could the writer of this article know of 
the happiness Coleridge conferred on those with whom 
he so long resided! My beloved husband never 
recovered from his death !—A. G. 


And on another page of the same review she 
writes : 


Of four female servants three of whom had lived 
from seven to thirteen years in the house, not one but 
reverenced him and though it was the duty of one 
especially to wait on him, all were most desirous to 
render him any service that he might require; this 
without expectation of reward (though he was very 
generous).—A. G. 


Over all, said my grandmother to me, he exer- 
cised a remarkable influence for good. 

Again, in the British and Foreign Review? 
De Quincey is quoted as saying, ‘If generally 
speaking poor Coleridge had but a small share of 
earthly prosperity, in one respect at least he was 


1 British and Foreign Review, vol. viii, No. 16, p. 445. 
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eminently favoured by Providence : beyond all 
men perhaps who have ever lived, he found means 
to engage a constant succession of most faithful 
friends and fe J/evied the services of sisters, 
brothers, etc.’ 

Mrs. Gillman’s note on the passage from which 
the above extract is taken is as follows : 


Coleridge made no demands on others ; if love and 
kind attention followed him, they were the spontaneous 
offerings of those who thus gratified themselves.? 


She underlined the words ‘he levied’ in the 
printed passage, as the occasion of her note. 

From these few words in my grandmother’s 
own handwriting a valuable testimony to the 
private character of the poet may be gained, as 
coming from friends who were in daily inter- 
course with him in sickness and in health for 
more than eighteen years. 

After his death an old family servant brought 
to my grandmother a scrap of paper* which 
Coleridge had given her; she had always kept 
it in her pocket by day, and under her pillow at 
night. Yellow with age, crumpled by its quaint 
treatment, I can just read the following words: 


I have it not in my power nor is it within my means 
to offer anything fit to be called a New Year’s gift but 
I hope that Dinah Knowe will accept the enclosed 
trifle as an acknowledgment of her late dutiful and 
affectionate attentions to dear Mr. Gillman during 
his illness and no less to her dear Mistress, the best 
of good women, from Mr. and Mrs. Gillman’s Friend 
and House-mate.—S. T. CoLeripce. 

1 In my first transcript the late Mr. Ernest Coleridge wrote ‘ Most 


valuable testimony’ under the above words and underlined them himself. 
2 It was addressed to Mrs. Dinah Knowe and contained three guineas. 
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The Highgate scene is further reconstructed 
for us in the accounts given of it by his intimate 
friends and relatives. From these we obtain a 
picture of Coleridge which is totally at variance 
with the traditional presentation of him as a man 
sunk in sloth and self-indulgence. 

For example, the Right Hon. J. Hookham 
Frere, his kind friend during many years and at 
one time a frequent visitor at Highgate, in a letter 
to my grandmother, speaks of the Poet as ‘one of 
the best and kindest of men and by far the greatest 
genius it was ever my lot to meet with.’ And in 
another letter to her of the date of 1838, on 
reading the first volume of her husband’s ‘ Life’ 
of the Poet, he says : 


Let me express my entire coincidence of opinion 
in everything that is said of Mr. Coleridge, of his 
stupendous powers of mind, and the angelical purity 
and simplicity of his nature ; to exhibit such an extra- 
ordinary combination of excellence, is a task of no 
common difficulty, and in what I have seen hitherto it 
is perfectly executed. It has brought Mr. Coleridge 
back to my recollection most vividly and distinctly 
and will I am persuaded enable others in future times 
to form a clear conception of his moral superiority and 
of the marvellous compass of his mental faculties.” 


Mr. Joseph Henry Green,’ who was constantly 
at Highgate during the whole of Coleridge’s time 
there, thus writes his impressions of Mr. Gillman’s 
lite: Jorsthe- Poet: 


Assuredly the insight which you have given into 
his domestic character, illustrated with so many 
1 See Appendix II, Note No. 1. 


2 The original of this letter is amongst my MSS.—L. E. W. 
3 See Appendix II, Note No. z. 
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pleasing traits and facts, which, but for your affectionate 
zeal must have been lost, the gentle current of his home 
life which you have so happily explored even to its 
well-head, the dreams of his childhood, in which his 
genius was cradled, the hard grip of the outward and 
real that roused his powers, the afflictions everywhere 
besetting his youth and manhood that turned his soul 
inward on itself and mellowed his moral character ; 
these, and much more to which you have given a 
faithful and unimpeachable testimony, cannot but 
convince all but the obdurately prejudiced that _if 
Coleridge’s genius was his pre-eminent characteristic 
and_if he. was.more.to be admired for his intellectual 
power.and. the brilliancy_of his imagination, yet that 
he must be no less reverenced and loved for the sweet- 
ness of his disposition, his Christian temper, un- 
affected piety, his unblemished ¢ruzh, his rare integrity 
and his never failing charity. It appears to me likewise 
unostentatiously indeed, but irrefragably proved, that 
if the public may regret that the fruits and results of 
_his wonderful powers, were less than might have been 
_expected, they have more cause of wonder at the works 
which he accomplished under the grievous impediments. 
from which he was a sufferer. 


In after years Dr. Green writes to my grand- 

mother thus : ‘ Your letter brought vividly before 
me the recollections of the time when your house 
was in some respects more than my home—never 
to be forgotten days !’ 
_ Mrs, Gillman’s testimony is perhaps the most 
valuable, for in the close association of home life 
for more than eighteen years it was impossible 
that their guest could hide from herself and Mr. 
Gillman his true character. In conversation with 
the American friend, Dr. Prentiss, she thus 
pictures S. T. Coleridge in retrospect : 


1 The originals of these letters are in my possession —L. E. W. 
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I do assure you that all through the years he lived 
with us, I do not remember once to have seen him 
fretful or out of humour; he was the same kindly 
affectionate being from morning till evening—from 
January to December. He delighted to reconcile 
little differences, and to make all things go smoothly 
and happily. He was always teaching ‘ the Beautiful 
and the Good,’ while his own daily life was the 
best_illustration of the good and beautiful which he 
taught. 

You know how the world sometimes misrepre- 
sented him and illtreated him, and he felt it now and 
then very keenly, but he bore it all with the sweetest 
patience. As I have said, I never saw him in what 
could be called an ill temper during the nineteen years 
he was under our roof. The servants in the house 
idolised him and when he died it seemed as if their 
hearts would break. We all had one feeling towards 
him: we all loved him alike, each in our own way, and 
we all alike wept when he died. 

Love was the law of his nature. He clothed his 
friends, to be sure, in the colours of his own fancy and 
sometimes perhaps the colours were too bright, but 
it was his goodness of heart quite as much as his 
imagination, that was at fault. 


Even those who never met him in life bear 
testimony to the reverence in which he was held. 
This appears in the letter of another American, 
who paid a visit to the Grove within a few years 
of the Poet’s death. Writing to a friend in 
America from London, where he was sojourning, 
he says : 

From this endless throng I was withdrawn yesterday 


to a scene, a sketch of which will, I know, have for you 
especial interest. I drove to Highgate Hill and alighted 


1 From The Bright Side of Life, vol.i, pp. 255-6, quoted by Mr. Turnbull 
in his Biographia Epistolaris, vol. ii, p. 277. 
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at the house of Mr. Gillman. From the servant who 
opened the door I learned that he had been dead 
several months. Mrs. Gillman was at home—I was 
shewn into a back drawing-room where set an elderly 
lady in deep mourning. I apologised for having come 
to her house: it was my only means of getting tidings 
of one I had known well many years before in Gottingen 
and who, I was aware, had been a friend and pupil of 
Mr. Coleridge during his stay under her roof. 

She made a sign to the servant to withdraw, and 
then gave way to her emotion—‘ All gone, all gone !’ 
were the only words she could at first utter. My 
friend had been dead many years, then Coleridge and 
lastly her husband. I was much moved. Mr. 
had been as a son to her—to have been intimate with 
him was a favourable introduction to herself. She 
shewed me several of Mr. Gillman’s books filled with 
notes in Coleridge’s handwriting from which are taken 
many passages of the ‘ Remains.’ 

In another room was his bust and in another a fine 
picture by Allston, given by him to his great friend. 
She put into my hands a sonnet in manuscript, written 
and sent to her by Allston,! on the death of Coleridge 
—the most beautiful thing of the kind I ever read. 

In the third storey of the house was the chamber 
opened by the most cordial and honourable friendship 
to the illustrious sufferer, and by him occupied for 
many years. [here was the bed whereon he died. 
From the window I looked out over a valley upon 
Caen Wood. There, his lustrous eyes fixed in devout 
meditation, Coleridge was wont to behold the sunset. 
Mrs. Gillman tired not of talking of him nor I of 
listening. 1 thought, how happy, with all his chagrins 
and disappointments he had been in finding such 
friends. You recollect with what affection and hearty 
thankfulness he speaks of them. ‘They could sym- 
pathise with the philosopher and the poet as well as 
with the man. 


1 See Appendix II, Note No. 3. 
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Mrs. Gillman’s talk told of converse with one of 
England’s richest minds. To me it was a bright hour, 
and with feelings of more than esteem for its lonely 
inmate I quitted the roof where in his afflicted old age 
the author of ‘ Christabel ’ had found a loving shelter. 
In a few moments | was away again in the whirl of the 
vast metropolis. I shall bear away from it no more 
vivid or grateful recollection than that of yesterday’s 
visit.t ; 


“Few minds,’ he adds, ‘have had more genius 
than Coleridge, more learning or more upright- 
ness, and in the writings of none is there more 
soul. His poetry will live with his language.’ ’ 
Dr. Prentiss, the American Minister (previously 
quoted from), visited my grandmother again after 
the death of the Poet and Philosopher, whose 
works he had studied with great admiration in 
his own country. In a book of reminiscences 
entitled ‘The Bright Side of Life’ he has left 
records of this last visit. Just before his return 
to America, my grandmother received the fol- 


lowing letter : 
9 Cecil Street, Strand : 
August 27th, 1842. 

Dear Mrs. Gittman,—I found it impossible to 
leave London without once more expressing to you 
my deep and heartfelt thanks for the delightful hours 
you have permitted me to pass in your society at 
Highgate. 

I have spent many joyful and happy hours in the 
old world—in Germany, in Italy, and in England ; 
but none that will live longer or greener in my memory 
than those passed in that pleasant Grove still haunted 
and made sacred by the Genius of Coleridge—my 
fervent love and admiration for that divine man, that 


1 * Most valuable.’—E. H. Coleridge. 
2 From Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, by ‘ An American,’ pp. 10 and 11. 
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‘angel whom you entertained unawares,’ is no new 
passion—when his prophetic words first sounded on 
my ears in my native village of New England I 
felt that I should be ‘ disobedient unto a heavenly 
vision’ if 1 did not heed them, and to the present 
moment that feeling has only become stronger and 
deeper. 

All my studies, whether under the teaching of Plato 
and Aristotle or of Hegel and Schelling, have only 
caused me to return with a tenfold love and thank- 
fulness to Coleridge and to find or seem to find in him, 
what neither the sages of Greece, or of Germany, nor 
as yet, my own thoughts have been able to give me. 
Have I not then good cause to revere and be thankful 
to him ? 

His beneficent Genius found me—if I may speak 
figuratively—wandering in the wilderness of confused 
thoughts and led me forth into the light of day and 
hath fed me ever since with the tranquil and clear 
words of Truth! Heaven forbid that -I should not 
love him ! 3 

Once more thanking you for all your kindness, 

I remain, dear Mrs. Gillman, 
Ever your very grateful humble servant, 
G. L. Prentiss. 


Leslie, the professor of painting at the Royal 
Academy, who was a frequent visitor to ‘ The 
Grove’ and who corresponded with Coleridge, 
directly refutes a contemporary accusation im- 
puting moral weakness and ‘ constitutional indo- 
lence’ to the poet. The following passages are 
quoted from his ‘Autobiographical Recollections,’ 
vol. i, pp. 33-35: 

Mr. and Mrs. Allston? left London, accompanied 
by Morse and myself, but when we reached Salt Hill 


1 “Very valuable testimony.’—E. H. Coleridge. 
3 Allston, the famous American painter. See Appendix II, Note No. 3. 
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Allston became too ill to proceed and it was determined 
that Morse should return to town and acquaint 
Coleridge with the circumstance. He was affection- 
ately attached to Allston, and came to Salt Hill the 
same afternoon accompanied by his friend Dr. Tuthill. 
He stayed at the Inn for the few days that Allston was 
confined there. 

The house was so full that the poet was obliged to 
share a double-bedded room with me. We were kept 
up late in consequence of the critical condition of 
Allston and when he retired, Coleridge seeing a copy 
of Knickerbocker’s ‘ History of New York’ (which I 
had brought with me) lying on the table, took it up 
and began reading. 

I went to bed and I think he must have sat up the 
greater part of the night for the next day I found that 
he had nearly got through Knickerbocker. This was 
many years before it was published in England and 
the work was of course entirely new to him—he was 
quite delighted with it. 

I had seen Coleridge before but it was on this 
occasion that my acquaintance commenced with this 
most extraordinary man of whom it might be said as 
truly as of Burke, ‘that his stream. of mind was 
perpetual.’ His eloquence threw a new and beautiful 
light on most subjects and when he was beyond my 
comprehension the melody of his voice and the im- 
pressiveness of his manner held me a willing listener ; 
and I was flattered at being supposed capable of under- 
standing him. Indeed men far advanced beyond 
myself in education might have felt as children in his 
presence. 


It was said of Coleridge by one who knew him 
intimately and was indeed one of his most active 
friends, that ‘ he was a good man, but when anything 
presented itself to him in the shape of a moral duty, 
he was utterly incapable of performing it.’ He had 
no doubt great faults and weaknesses but this was 
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unquestionably a sweeping exaggeration uttered 
perhaps in a moment of irritation. At Salt Hill and 
on some other occasions, I witnessed his performance 
of the duties of friendship in a manner which few men 
of his (supposed) constitutional indolence could have 
roused themselves to equal. 


In speaking of this in after years Allston loved 
to tell of the kindness of his friends and especially 
of Coleridge, who nursed him ‘ with tender and 
affectionate solicitude.’1 When Coleridge was 
at Highgate Allston was often there for days 
together. He had the highest admiration, nay, 
reverence for Coleridge’s powers of mind and he 
loved him as a man and a friend, and what was 
more still he looked up to him as a sincere and 
humble Christian. 

Washington Allston was not the only person 
whom Coleridge tended in illness; as a young 
man during the time when he was serving in the 
ranks of the Army he nursed a victim of one of 
the most terrible of all diseases, confluent small- 
pox. 


One of his comrades was seized with this terrible 
malady and his life was considered in great danger. 
The fear of the spread of this disease had produced 
such alarm in his quarters that the sufferer was nearly 
deserted. Here Coleridge’s reading served him and 
having a small quantity of medical knowledge, in 
addition to a large stock of kindness, he volunteered 
his services and nursed the sick man day and night for: 
some weeks. 

The man was taken ill during a march and in con- 
sequence of the fears of the persons of the place, he 
and Coleridge were put into an out-building and no 


1 Flagg’s Life of Washington Allston, p. 96. 
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communication held with them. Coleridge remained 
the whole time in the same room with the man (who 
during part of his illness was violently delirious) 
nursing him and reading to him, etc. 


In the I/ustrated London News of April 15, 
1895, are some letters of the poet, edited by 
Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, from one of which 
to G. L. Tuckett, a college acquaintance, dated 
Pebtuary 65-1794, further details of S. T. 
Coleridge’s situation may be gleaned. 


. . . | was conveyed to Henley-on-Thames, which 
place our Regiment left last Tuesday but I am ordered 
to remain on account of these dreadfully troublesome 
eruptions, that I might nurse my comrade who last 
Friday sickened of the confluent small-pox. So here 
I am, viz., in a part of Henley Workhouse. 

It is a little house of one apar._.ent, situated in the 
midst of a large garden about a hundred yards from 
the House. It is four strides in length, and three in 
breadth, has four windows which look to all the winds. 
The almost total want of sleep, the putrid smell, and 
the fatiguing struggles with my poor comrade during 
his delir1um are nearly too much for me in my present 
state. In return 1 enjoy external peace and kind 
and respectful behaviour from the people of the 
Workhouse. 


To those who know what nursing in a small-pox 
case is, more especially in the eighteenth century 
before the alleviations which, in this terrible 
disease, modern medical science accords to 
patients—the devotion of Coleridge will cer- 
tainly make its appeal. In how many cases, 
from fear of infection, has not a poor sufferer been 
left almost solitary, even with window and door 


tightly closed from the same fear, when a breath 
Cc 
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of fresh air would have eased the distress of the 
afflicted patient ! 

I say this on the testimony of those who have 
actually witnessed such conditions. Evidently 
comradeship in the Army engendered in those 
days the same feelings of kindness and acts of 
self-sacrifice as to-day. 


1 Written during the war of 1914-18 


CHAPTER II 
THE ORIGIN OF THE OPIUM TAKING 


Ir is stated by De Quincey that Coleridge took 
opium as a source of luxurious sensation, not 
merely to relieve pain, and further that ‘Coleridge’s 
constitution was strong and excellent.’ 

My grandfather, Mr. Gillman, on the other 
hand, and his authority is surely a better one, 
says distinctly that ‘ Coleridge began the use of 
opium on account of bodily pain, acute rheuma- 
tism, and for the same reason continued it, till he 
had acquired a habit too difficult under his own 
management to control.’ * 

The extent of Coleridge’s sufferings from ill- 
health has apparently never been fully realised 
by his biographers, neither indeed was it by his 
friends in his lifetime. 

From childhood he had been, in bodily ex- 
perience, unfortunate. When asked by Mr. 
Gillman for some account of his early years, 
Coleridge said (amongst other remembrances) 
that in his fifth or sixth year, being afraid of being 
punished for some fault : 


I ran away, and passed a whole night—a night of 
rain and storm—on the bleak side of a hill on the Otter, 


1 Gillman’s Life of S. T. Coleridge, p. 245. 
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and was there found at day-break without the power 
of using my limbs about six yards from the bank of 
the river. 


His feelings from the ‘ cruelly insufficient fare’ 
at Christ’s Hospital are described in Lamb’s 
Essay, ‘Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty Years 
Ago.’ Lamb himself informed my grandfather 
that this referred to his schoolfellow Coleridge. 
On holidays, ‘ whole-day leaves,’ we are told, the 
boys ‘ were turned out for the live-long day,’ with 
no food, and after bathing in the New River those 
who like Coleridge were without friends and 
‘were penniless’ actually had nothing wherewith 
to satisfy their cravings of hunger. He himself 
says : 

From the exuberance of my animal spirits, when I 
had burst from my misery and moping and the 
indiscretions resulting from these spirits, e.g., swimming 
over the New River in my clothes and remaining in 
them, full half the time from seventeen to eighteen was 


passed in the sick ward of Christ’s Hospital, afflicted 
with jaundice and rheumatic fever. 


‘ From these indiscretions and their consequences,’ 
says Mr. Gillman, ‘ may be dated all his bodily 
sufferings in after life |’ 

In 1801 Coleridge settled at Keswick, but 
there his health considerably failed, not however 
without spells of recovery and activity in the first 
years of his sojourn there ; but in 1803 a severe 
attack of rheumatism with heart trouble and other 
complications confined him to his bed for some 
months; though here again with intervals of 
comparative convalescence. In this year the fear 
of sudden death induced him to insure his life 
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that his family might not be left dependent on 
his friends. 

In the year following, his rheumatic sufferings 
increasing, he determined on a change of climate 
(the humidity of the Lake country and the 
prevalence of ague there rendering it unsuitable 
for his constitution), and he accepted an invitation 
to visit his friend Sir John Stoddart, who was 
residing at Malta ; there he arrived in the spring 
of that year.’ 

During a change of secretaries, Coleridge, 
at the request of the Governor of the Island, 
officiated pro tempore as public secretary... . 
He seemed at this time to have been oppressed 
in his breathing, which oppression crept on him 
imperceptibly to himself without suspicion of its 
source ; yet so obvious was it that it was noticed 
by others as ‘laborious,’ and ‘this continued to 
increase, though by slow degrees, to the end of 
his life.’ 

In Malta at first he remarked that he was 
relieved, but afterwards speaks of his limbs as 
‘lifeless tools,’ and also of ‘the violent internal 
spasms which neither opium or ether or pepper- 
mint, separately or combined, could alleviate.’ 

My grandfather notes one of the causes of his 
bodily suffering to be ‘ the organic change slowly 
and gradually taking place in the structure of the 
heart itself.” ‘Though at times creating despond- 
ency it was so generally overpowered by the 
excitement of animated conversation, as to leave 
its real cause undiscovered.’ 


1 In Southey’s Life, before Coleridge went to Malta, we find this remark: 
“ Coleridge is with me at present, he talks of going abroad for, poor fellow, 
he suffers terribly from this climate. 
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What a ‘thorn in the flesh’ the drug was to 
him, may be seen from the following words : 


I have never loved evil for its own sake, no nor ever 
sought pleasure for its own sake, but only as the means 
of escaping from pains that coiled round my mental 
powers as a serpent around the body and wings of an 
eagle! My sole sensuality was not to be in pain |} 

I declare before God that this curse and slavery of 
my life did not commence in any low craving sensation, 
in any desire or wish to stimulate or exhilarate myself, 
in fact my nervous spirits and my mental activity were 
such as never required it, but wholly in rashness and 
delusion and presumptuous quackery, and afterwards 
in pure terror not lured but goaded . . . bad enough 
it is—God forgive me—The Penance has been most 
bitter | 2—S. T. C. 


My grandfather quotes in a footnote this 
sentence from a letter of Coleridge’s addressed 
to Mr. Morgan : 

My heart or some part about it seems breaking as 
if a weight were suspended from it that stretches it, 


such is the bodily feeling as far as I can express it by 
words. 


These extracts will show the state of physical 
suffering in which Coleridge lived, and for the 
relief of which, as he says, ‘he began and con- 
tinued to take opium,’ thus embittering his own 
life and the lives of his wife and family and 
his friends. Many were the efforts he made in 
these days to overcome this opium habit. In his 
published letters are frequent allusions to the 
pathetic struggle in which he won no enduring 
victory. 


1 Note from pocket book, December 23, 1804. Gillman’s Life, p. 246. 
2 This note, from my MSS., is amongst the probable contents for the 
second volume of Gillman’s Life. 
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In a letter to Joseph Cottle in April, 1814, he 
had written : 


Had I but a few hundred pounds, but two hundred, 
half to send to Mrs. Coleridge and half to place myself 
in a private madhouse, where I could procure nothing 
but what a physician thought proper . . . then there 
might be hope. Now there is none ! 


Notwithstanding this cry of despair there were 
more struggles for emancipation from the yoke, 
until finally the poet determined to seek advice 
from a Dr. Adams whom he had met in former 
years. He begged his friend to recommend a 
medical gentleman ‘ who will have the courage 
to refuse me any opium, and under whose 
assistance, should I be the worse for this, I may 
be relieved.’ 

This was in April, 1816, and in accordance 
with Coleridge’s wish, Dr. Adams wrote to Mr. 
Gillman this letter : 


Dear Sir,—A very learned and unfortunate gentle- 
man, has applied to me on a singular occasion. 

He has for several years been in the habit of taking 
large quantities of opium. For some time past he has 
in vain been endeavouring to break himself of it... 
he has proposed to me to submit himself to any regimen 
however severe. 

He is desirous of retirement and a garden, and I 
could think of no one so readily as yourself. 


Mr. Gillman was not prepared to receive a 
resident patient in his house. But feeling in- 
terested in the case he had an interview with 
Dr.- Adams; from him he learned that the 
patient had been warned by several medical men 
that there would be danger in discontinuing the 
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opium. ... It was finally agreed that Dr. 
Adams and the patient should call on Mr. 
Gillman. On the following evening came 
Coleridge himself, and alone. 


‘We met,’ says my grandfather, ‘indeed for the 
first time, but as friends long since parted who now 
had the happiness to see each other again. Coleridge 
took his seat—his manner, his appearance, and above 
all his conversation were captivating; we listened 
with delight. Coleridge proposed to come to us the 
following evening, but he first informed me of the 
painful opinion which he had received concerning his 
case. The tale was sad, the opinion given un-profes- 
sional, sufficient to have deterred most men so afflicted 
from making the attempt that he was contemplating 
and in which his whole soul was so deeply and so 
earnestly engaged. In the course of our conversation 
he repeated some exquisite but desponding lines of 
hisown. It was an evening of painful and pleasurable 
feeling which I can never forget. We parted from 
each other understanding in a few minutes, what 
perhaps under different circumstances would have 
cost many hours to arrange. The next day brought 
the following letter : 


‘Dear Sir,—The first half-hour I was with you 
convinced me that I should owe my reception into your 
family exclusively to motives not less flattering to me 
than honourable to yourself. 

‘I trust we shall ever in matters of interest be re- 
ciprocally serviceable to each other. Men of sense 
generally come to the same conclusions; but they 
are likely to contribute to each other’s enlargement of 
view in proportion to the distance or even opposition 
of the points from which they set out... . With 
respect to pecuniary remuneration allow me to say, 
I must not, at least, be suffered to make an addition to 
your family expenses—though I cannot offer anything 
that would be in any way adequate to my sense of the 
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service; for that indeed there could not be any com- 
pensation, as it must be returned in kind by esteem 
and grateful affection. 

‘And now of myself. You will never hear anything 
but truth from me; prior habits render it out of my 
power to tell an wherur but unless carefully observed, 
I dare not promise that I should not with regard to 
this detested poison, be capable of acting one. No 
sixty hours have yet passed without my having taken 
laudanum, though for the last week comparatively 
trifling doses. I have full belief that your anxiety 
need not be extended beyond the first week, and for 
the first week I shall not, I must not, be permitted to 
leave your house unless with you. Delicately or 
indelicately, this must be done, and both the servants 
and the assistant must receive absolute commands 
from you. The stimulus of conversation suspends the 
terror that haunts my mind; but when I am alone, 
the horrors I have suffered from laudanum, the degra- 
dation, the blighted utility, almost overwhelm me. 

“If as I feel for the first time a soothing confidence 
it will prove I should leave you restored to my moral 
and bodily health, it is not myself only that will love 
and honour you ; every friend I have, and thank God ! 
in spite of this wretched vice,! I have many and warm 
ones who were friends of my youth, and have never 
deserted me, will thank you with reverence. 

‘I remain, dear Sir, Yours most obliged, 
D1. (COLERIDGE, 


On the evening appointed, April 15, 1816, 
Coleridge came to Highgate bringing in his hand 
the proof sheets of ‘ Christabel.’ In this volume 
Mr. Gillman makes no further reference to 
his patient’s opium habit; but undoubtedly 
he intended to refer to it again in his second 


1 ‘This is too strong an expression. It was not idleness, it was not 
sensual indulgence, that led Coleridge to contract this habit. No, it was 
latent disease of which sufficient proof is given in this memoir’ (Mr. 
Gillman’s own footnote). 
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volume, which owing to the author’s death was 
unfortunately never finished. 

But there has existed amongst the family and 
friends of Mr. Gillman a tradition to which the 
writer of this book can testify, that the 4aé:t was 
virtually overcome ; and the works produced by 
Coleridge in the Highgate period are convincing 
proofs that tAzs was so. 

In the eighteen years of domestication under 
Mr. Gillman’s roof, there was no practical break 
in their affectionate intercourse. In Coleridge’s 
terrible struggle with the opium temptation, there 
might have been friction, distrust, even rebellion 
against authority—notwithstanding the poet’s re- 
solve—and yet the friendship at first sight that 
began on that memorable evening between the 
two men, the one a medical practitioner, the other 
the Poet Philosopher, his senior by ten years— 
that friendship stood the test of sickness, trouble, 
want of means, etc., and to the honour of both, 


it lifted the Poet from the abyss into which he had 


fallen, and re-kindled for mankind ‘that light 
which was to shine down on far ages.’ 

It is stated in Traill’s ‘ Life of Coleridge’ that 
“opium was to remain his tyrant for the rest of 
his days.’ In this connection the following letter 
from myself to the Editor appeared in The 
Spectator of November 8, 1884: 


To the Editor of The Spectator. 


S1r,—In reference to Mr. Traill’s ‘ Life of Coleridge’ 
lately reviewed in your paper, will you allow me to ask 
through your columns, on what authority does Mr. 
Traill state that ‘ opium was to remain his tyrant for 
the rest of his days’? I lived in close intimacy with 
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my grandmother, Mrs. Gillman of Highgate, up to 
the date of her death in 1861. 

The Poet was naturally the frequent topic of her 
conversation and I gathered from her that Coleridge 
had freed himself from the adit of taking opium while 
under her roof, and that he took it when prescribed 
for him by my grandfather (with the concurrence of 
another medical man) to relieve the most agonising 
pain. A copy of my grandfather’s letter to Mr. 
Cottle} on this subject is in my possession. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Lucy E. Watson. 


This communication brought the following note 
from Mrs. Derwent Coleridge, daughter-in-law 
of the poet : 


My Dear Mrs. Watson,—Your letter to The 
Spectator is very important.” | felt that some one ought 
to protest against Mr. Traill’s sweeping condemnation. 
Your letter will have weight. 1 am the only one of us 
who could have declared the same conviction about 
the opium, and I was afraid my near connection with 
him would have weakened my evidence, but my 
husband and I were told the same facts almost word 
for word. 

Believe me, dear Mrs. Watson, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mary E. Co LeribcE. 
Eldon Lodge, Torquay, 
November 11th, 1884. 


In support of this contention the following is all 
important. After Coleridge’s death a surgical 
examination was made of the body by two 
anatomists appointed by Professor Green, and 
the facts thereby disclosed refute in a final 
and painful manner De Quincey’s untruthful 


1 For the letter see pp. 28-29. 
2 The italics are by the writer of the letter. 
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allegation that Coleridge’s impulse in seeking 
solace in opium was one of sensuality. 

They go far to establish that, without relief of 
drugs, the Poet’s sufferings would at times have 
been unendurable, and they make it appear the 
more wonderful, that having once fallen into the 
snare of using habitually and excessively a remedy 
which may only be sparingly used in emergency, 
the unhappy sufferer should have so far escaped 
from its thraldom. 

More than ten years later, on the publication 
of Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s ‘ Letters’ of 
his grandfather, there occurred in an unsigned 
review of this work in The Times of April 27, 
1895, the following passage: ‘The perpetual 
cry of ill-health seems to echo through the 
volumes from end to end, and this being inter- 
preted means little less than Opium and Indolence. 
There is no getting over this unfortunate truth.’ 

In reply to this the following letter from myself 
appeared in The Times of June 8, 1895: 


To the Editor of The Times. 


S1r,—In justice to Coleridge’s memory, I think the 
following extract from a letter to Mr. Cottle by my 
grandfather, Mr. Gillman, with whom as is well known 
the Poet lived more than eighteen years, should be 
made more widely known: 


“Dear Srr,—. . . From some expressions in your 
letter I am induced to give you a short account of Mr. 
Coleridge’s personal sufferings and their physical 
causes, which sufferings were agonising to himself and 
to those about him. After his decease his body was 
inspected by two able anatomists appointed by Mr. 
Green, a task too painful for either him or myself to 
perform. 
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‘ The left side of the chest was nearly occupied by 
the heart, which was immensely enlarged, and the sides 
of which were so thin as not to be able to sustain its 
weight when raised. The right side of the chest 
was filled with fluid enclosed in a membrane having 
the appearance of a cyst, amounting in quantity to 
upwards of three quarts, so that the lungs on both 
sides were completely compressed. 

* This will sufficiently account for his bodily suffer- 
ings, which were almost without intermission during 
the progress of the disease, and will explain to you the 
necessity of subduing these sufferings by narcotics, 
and of driving on a most feeble circulation by stimu- 
lants which his case had imperatively demanded. 

‘ This disease, which is generally of slow progress, 
had its commencement in Coleridge nearly forty years 
before his death. 

‘To the general observer his disease masked itself, 
and his personal sufferings were hidden and concealed 
by his fortitude and resignation, and by the extra- 
ordinary power he had of apparently overcoming and 
drowning them as it were in “ fervid colloquy.” .. . 

‘I remain, dear Sir, with esteem, 
‘Yr. obliged obedt. Servt., 
‘James GILLMAN.’ ? 
Highgate, 
2 November, 1835. 
To JosePH CoTTLE, Esq., Bedminster, Bristol. 


I could say much more on this subject did space 
permit; but I think that the evidence of the post- 
mortem examination and the testimony of my grand- 
father as to his sufferings during life, are sufficient to 
shew that the ‘ cry of ill-health ’ was not all ‘ opium and 
indolence.’ 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
Lucy E. Watson. 
To the Editor of The Times. 


1 A copy of this letter to Mr. J. Cottle isin my MSS.—L. E. W. 
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This letter was reprinted in The Lancet on 
June 15, 1895, and a writer in that scientific 
journal made this striking comment on it : 

The tyranny of the body finds its most striking 


exemplification in the subjects of chronic disease which 
without actually threatening life so restricts vitality as 
to modify the whole character of the individual. 

The old classification of temperaments may be 
largely interpreted in a pathological sense, for a real 
basis in organic derangement may be at the root of 
the physical and moral attributes that the individual 
possesses. 

This is, we fear, too often overlooked in persons 
who belong to the great class of hypochondriacs, 
for whom, it may be, less sympathy is shewn than 
is deserved. 

The case of Coleridge is an illustration of this. 
A recent review of his life in the columns of The 
Times, interpreted his ‘ perpetual cry of ill-health’ to 
mean ‘little less than opium and indolence.’ 

This opinion brought forth from the grand-daughter 
of Mr. Gillman ‘ with whom the Poet lived for more than 
eighteen years’ a reply containing a most interesting 
account of Coleridge’s chronic ailment penned by 
Mr. Gillman, which accounts for much of his idiosyn- 
crasies of character and habits. 

The account here given of the post-mortem examina- 
tion is not so precise and definite as to be quite clearly 
interpreted. Thus, it is somewhat puzzling to define 
the condition described in the right pleura. The large 
‘cyst’ mentioned could hardly have been a hydatid. It 
is more likely, we think, that it was really a pleural effu- 
sion, which seemed to be encysted from the presence of 
adhesions of the lung to the chest wall. If this be so 
then this effusion may be regarded as dropsical in 
character, occurring towards the close of life in a subject 
of chronic cardiac dilatation. The account which 
describes the enormous size of the heart and the 
extreme tenuity of its walls is silent as to the peri- 
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cardium, but such a degree of enlargement may well 
have been due to universal adhesion of the heart to 
the pericardial sac from the inflammation of the Jatter 
in early life. 

This record suffices to prove that this intellectual 
giant must have suffered more than the world was 
aware of, and it can be understood that his ‘ indolence’ 
as well as his opium habit had a physical basis ! 

It can only add to the marvel with which his 
achievements are justly regarded, that one so 
physically disabled should have made such exten- 
sive and profound contributions to Philosophy and 
Literature. 

It is one more instance of the sriumph of mind over 
body. 


Mr. Gillman’s testimony too as to his patient’s 
physical condition is of the greatest importance, 
and I have found the following notes in his 
writing, which he probably intended for the 
second volume of his biographical work ; in fact 
as far as my memory serves me I was told this 
was the case by my grandmother when reading 
them over to her. She attached great importance 
to them. 

They are as follows : 


The great secret of his bodily health and suffering 
was only fully revealed after the post-mortem examination 
which excited even the surprise of those conversant 
with the subject and with its slow progress ; but at 
the same time it will explain his want of power to 
withstand any sudden shock of his feelings, although 
his temper was by nature most benign and placid even 
throughout his severe sufferings. 

Let therefore these bodily sufferings be borne in 
mind, in addition to those of a mental nature, whichran 
so closely in sympathy. The latter were in fact more 
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difficult to bear than pain; and the whole of his 
nervous system seemed in such close sympathy, that 
even the powers of his commanding genius would 
for a short time succumb to this which he called his 
‘misery.’ 

He was energised by being tranquil or amused with 
light reading, as for instance Scott’s novels. 

His sufferings from the sympathetic action of the 
heart spoken of were at times so great as to compel 
him to rest quietly in bed. Books were as necessary 
to him as food, and from severe studies he would muse 
over some light work. 

But still he appeared full of discomfort, and large 
drops of perspiration would stand on his face when in 
this state of exhaustion. 

When tolerably free from pain, his leisure hours 
were usually devoted to the severest thought, and his 
mind was intensely occupied with the works on which 
he exercised those extraordinary mental powers which 
had been entrusted to him ; and for the responsibility 
of which he seemed to tremble. 

It must always be remembered, that his overpower- 
ing sufferings sometimes affected his whole being, and 
for a while produced that state which suspended his 
powers of mind, so as to prevent any continued 
application to those studies in which he ever appeared 
most delighted. 

Shortly after Coleridge came to Highgate, he spoke 
to me of a pain to which he had for years been subject, 
stating ‘that whatever affected or agitated his mind 
was immediately felt in the caput coli.’ 


When asked where he suffered, his own familiar 
mode of describing his sensations invariably was, 
‘that as to his head he did not know he had one,’ 
but placing his hand over the part affected (the 
situation of the caput coli), ‘ here I have a misery.’ 
Alas ! it ended only with his life ! 

It has been usual hitherto with the censor of 
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the Poet’s moral failings, to dismiss his physical 
ailments and these complaints of internal pains 
or heart trouble as the consequences of his 
opium-taking. 

Sympathy, therefore, had been withheld, but 
the medical evidence already quoted informs us 
that the disease from which Coleridge suffered 
had its commencement nearly forty years before 
his death, and the writer in The Lancet directly 
connects the diseased condition of the heart with 
‘inflammation in early life.’ This is an important 
point in the life history of Coleridge ! 

This book deals chiefly with the years spent 
by the Poet at Highgate, but the facts disclosed 
by the post-mortem examination throw light on 
the Poet’s earlier years, and explain both his 
difficulties and shortcomings in the performance 
of the ordinary duties of life. 

Apart from direct testimony on this point, there 
is further indirect but important evidence in the 
statement of the late Dr. S. B. Watson (M.D. of 
Oxford), a man of literary culture and scientific 
attainment, who had made a study of Coleridge’s 
works: 

I have made myself master with a learned Physician 
of the ‘ Table Talk,’ and he agrees with me that during 
the Highgate years, there is not the /east sign of the 
effect of opium in the reasoning. ......The greatest. 
religious, moral, political and _ critical. philosopher in 
England since the days of Bacon is S. T. Coleridge. 


In the chorus of condemnation of Coleridge as 
an opium-eater, a tradition taken by successive 
critics at second-hand and seldom examined, 


there are some notable exceptions. 
D 
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Amongst the most thorough and discerning 
commentators of the Poet’s life and work is the 
late Mr. Stopford Brooke, and he has reviewed 
the moral issues in Coleridge’s history in a 
passage which faithfully reflects the attitude of 
the Gillman family (to whom Mr. Stopford 
Brooke was an entire stranger). In the preface 
to his ‘ Golden Book of Coleridge’ Mr. Stopford 
Brooke says : 


It is quite plain that if Coleridge had been a victim 
of opium, he ended by a/most a victory over his failing. 
From the time that he voluntarily placed himself under 
medical care, he lived in constant self-command. 

The strife to overcome the craving of opium is an 
awful strife, and few there be that find power to live 
after it with intellectual and spiritual excellence. 
_ Coleridge did both for many years, and if the moralists 
must handle him it is on this that they should dwell, 
for this is the true lesson for mankind. 


Another writer, Dr. Hort,} in an article on 
Coleridge in the Cambridge Review of 1854, notes 
the injustice of some of the strictures on the Poet’s 
life : 


* Everyone knows,’ he says, ‘ that Coleridge was an 
opium-eater, and with many censors that is enough to 
condemn not his character only but even his writings. 

‘Yet not charity, but justice, calls upon us to inquire, 
first, whether other causes than sensuality may not 
have engendered this vice. . . . It is not denied by 
his accusers that he suffered grievously from pain and 
disease, but these they say were the effect, not the 
cause of his opium-taking.’ . . . 


Dr. Hort then quotes the accounts of Coleridge’s 
early trials and deprivations from Mr. Gillman’s 


1 See Appendix II, Note 4. 
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‘ Life,” which are given in the first part of this 
chapter, adding that : 


These palpable facts confirmed by many allusions 
in the Poet’s letters, as well as the medical testimony 
of the person who had the bést means of studying his 
case, must outweigh volumes of loose suspicions. 


It was in April, 1816, that Coleridge placed 
himself under Mr. Gillman’s care, and the first 
record of his breaking his resolution of abstinence 
from the opium drug (excepting when medically 
ordered) was in September, 1824—after eight 
years of enduring self-control—surely a wonderful 
achievement in such a case ! 

In 1832 Coleridge wrote to Professor Green, 
also to the Rev. D. W. Worship (a friend of my 
father’s) and the Rev. H. F. Cary, the translator 
of Dante (another friend): 


I write now to say that if God, who in His Fatherly 
compassion, and through His love wherewith He hath 
beheld and loved me in Christ, in whom alone He can 
love the world, hath worked almost a miracle of 
grace in, and for me, by a sudden emancipation from a 
thirty-three years fearful slavery, if God’s goodness 
should in time so far perfect my convalescence, as that 
I should be capable of resuming my literary labours, 
I have thought . . . to give, etc., etc. 


Two years later came the end. Shortly before 
this, we are told, the pains were so agonising that 
the physicians were obliged greatly to increase 
the doses of sedatives. 

Few indeed are the cases, if any, amongst those 
who have once succumbed to the tyranny of the 
opium habit, in which they have not at times, 
during their efforts at recovery, broken down in 
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their resolutions, and under pressure of pain or 
trouble, given way again to the fatal dose. Such 
lapses did occur, yet, when the number of years 
that Coleridge had been a slave to the most 
insidious of drugs is borne in mind, they cannot 
be allowed to weigh against the fact that the 
terrible habit which in the earlier period had 
crushed the Poet’s manhood, all but silenced his 
gift of song and shackled his soaring spirit in the 
bonds of despair, was, as the most trustworthy 
witnesses testify, deposed from its tyranny, brought 
under control, and by the victim’s own fortitude 
virtually overcome. 

The evidence of recovery from the habit is to 
be found, as already suggested, not only in the 
works written at this period, but also in the Poet’s 
general bearing and conduct, in the. unbounded 
respect and admiration in which he was held by 
the greatest and sincerest men of that age, and 
not only even in this veneration of strangers 
within the gates, but also in the reverence and 
deep affection entertained towards him by the 
host and hostess who were in almost daily inter- 
course with him through all those eighteen years. 

Mr. Turnbull in his interesting work on 
Coleridge, published 1g11, in the ‘ Biographia 
Epistolaris,’ makes this comment on the supposed 
enormous doses of opium that the Poet was taking 
at one time : 


Southey says the Morgans had at one time broken 
him of the habit, when his consumption was from two 
quarts a week to a pint a day. It is difficult to credit 
that anyone, even habituated to the drug, could con- 
sume this quantity. An ordinary dose of laudanum 
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is 30 drops, 480 drops form an ounce, and there are 
20 ounces ina pint. ‘This makes 320 doses in a pint, 
and this, taken within twenty-four hours, would not 
give a patient time to wake up out of his stupor (even 
though administered by other hands), to take successive 
draughts. 


Mr. Turnbull does well to draw our attention 
to this exaggeration, which refutes itself and 
discounts some similar evidence. 

Again Mr. Turnbull proceeds : 

“The real cause of Coleridge’s many and 
harassing ailments has now been made known.’ 
Then quoting the correspondence in The Times 
of 1895, viz., my letter, and the article in The 
Lancet, he continues: ‘ This physical defect we 
now see was the cause of all Coleridge’s inability 
to execute his own ambitious literary schemes, 
and the enfeeblement of will is attributable to the 
physical defect of his enlarged heart.’ 

Finally Mr. H. B. Wheatley, in his Preface to 
the ‘ Gillmans of Highgate,’ states that it is truly 
a satisfaction to the lovers of Coleridge, who have 
been told frequently that he did little and allowed 
his mind to be overpowered by his bodily ailments, 
to learn from one who writes with authority (The 
Lancet) that his ‘was one more instance of the 
triumph of mind over body.’ 

The question has been asked, ‘ Was the result 
of the post-mortem published ?’ 

Whether the result was published at the time, 
I have no knowledge. Without doubt my 
grandfather would have recorded it in the second 
volume, left unfinished at his death, but none 
of Coleridge’s biographers have referred to so 
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important a circumstance, with the exception of 
Dr. Brandl in his ‘ Life of Coleridge,’ and in 
his case the letters of Mr. Gillman on the post- 
mortem had been read to him by myself. 

On the other hand, Sara Coleridge, the Poet’s 
daughter, writes to an old friend ‘His body was 
opened according to his own earnest request. 
The causes of death were manifest in the state of 
the vital parts, but that internal pain from which 
he suffered more or less during his life was not 
to be explained, or only by that which medical 
men call nervous sympathy.’1 Again, in the 
article on §. T. Coleridge in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ we find these words: ‘A 
post-mortem examination revealed no cause of 
his long sufferings.’ ‘This statement is inexplic- 
able, except on the supposition that the writer 
based his statement on Sara Coleridge’s published 
letter,” which was probably the case. Both publi- 
cations took place long after the death of my 
grandfather, and therefore have not been directly 
challenged, as the latter one in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ ought certainly to have been. 

Have we said enough? I hope so; enough 
at any rate to convince all fair-minded judges. 
Some, on the other hand, may urge we do 
protest too much, but in the face of so much 
hostile criticism it seemed necessary to marshal 
all the available evidence, and to emphasise the 
strength of contemporary testimony and the 


1 From this letter it is evident that the writer was not told the whole 
particulars of the post-mortem. Asthis occurrence took place shortly before 
the birth of one of her children, it was probably thought undesirable to 
give the full details. 

Memotr and Letters of Sara Coleridge, vol. i, pp. 110-111, 
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opinion of those who were best entitled by their 
intimacy with the Poet to give their considered 
judgment on the case. 

Looking back on the events of Coleridge’s life, 
the question that we have to meet is this: Was 
he during the earlier overclouded, opium-ridden 
years to be held responsible, in the sense that a 
man in full possession of mental and bodily 
powers would be held responsible, for his ‘ pro- 
crastinations,’ his failure to ‘ complete his different 
works,’ and generally for ‘ the non-fulfilment of 
some of the duties of life’? He is supposed to 
have been taking the narcotic drug in large doses, 
though with intervals of abstinence, for at least 
thirteen, possibly sixteen years, and apart from 
the injurious influence of the opium, he was un- 
doubtedly in a condition of acute illness during 
a considerable part of this period. There were 
mercifully occasional breaks in the encircling 
gloom: the physical burden was sometimes 
lightened. For in letters he speaks of having 
been ‘ better in health and spirits lately,’ or of 
“having reduced the quantities of opium,’ and 
in a letter to Sir Humphry Davy, in December, 
1808, he says : 

My health and spirits are improving beyond my 
boldest hopes. A very painful effort of moral courage 
has been rewarded by tranquillity, by ease from the sting 


of self-disapprobation. I have done more in the last ten 
days than I had done for the last three years before. 


For about six of these tragic years he was with 
the Morgans ; they with firmness and tenderness 
persuaded him to a reduction of the doses of 
that soothing but treacherous remedy which his 
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uffering being craved; but after leaving the 
organs, for a time anxiety, poverty, and renewed 


~~ ————TyllIness caused him to fall again under the old 


=3 


dominion of the drug. During other years 
within this phase (before his residence at High- 


gate) he was, alas ! alone in London for a short 


time in miserable lodgings, and sometimes so ill 
that he had to keep his bed ; but often he would 
struggle to his work at the Courier office when 
quite unfit for the effort ; for during part of this 
time he followed the laborious routine of a news- 


paper reporter for the columns of the Morning 


Post and the Courter. 

The proof that the earlier Aadit was finally con- 
quered depends not merely, or mainly, on contem- 
porary records and family tradition, but rather on 
the considerable intellectual output of the sufferer 
during those years, and on the abiding affection 
and admiration of that wonderful literary circle 
which found for so many years its centre, and to 
no small extent its inspiration, in ‘The Grove,’ 
Highgate. 

If then over this period we must shed a tear, 
it is by his later years that we must pass moral 
judgment on him. [If in his earlier days under 
the torment of disease and pain he fell a victim 
to an insidious but all-powerful enemy, all the 
greater is the moral value of a victory achieved 
only after a long struggle and some falls by the 
way. Only those who have not known the 
temptation can afford to throw stones at the 
stumbling warrior and sorely-tried victor. ‘By 
the grace of God—and only by the grace of God 
—I am what I am.’ 


CHAPTER ITI 
COLERIDGE’S ARRIVAL AT HIGHGATE 


Let us turn after this necessary digression on 
the opium question to the arrival of Coleridge at 
Highgate on April 15, 1816. 

The marvellous impression made on Mr. 
Gillman by the Poet at the first interview has 
already been described, and the scene on a later 
occasion may, perhaps, also be called up before 
the mental view. The event to which my grand- 
father was looking forward ‘ with impatience, 
almost spell-bound’ (I quote his own words’), 
took place; the door of the room was opened, 
the silver-haired Poet entered, bringing in his 
hands the proof sheets of ‘ Christabel,’ which was 
now for the first time printed—the very poem so 
long talked of but heard only in recitation by 
the privileged few. 

This was certainly a memorable event! Ima- 
gination pictures the Poet and the Physician, 
attracted to one another at first sight, now be- 
ginning to lay the foundation of that friendship 
which was to ripen into a lifelong affection, and to 
form the groundwork of that discipline necessary 
to assist the illustrious patient to break the chains 
of his previous enthralment, and thus liberated 


1 Life of Coleridge, J. Gillman, p. 273. 
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to use more adequately his wonderful gifts for the 
benefit and the uplifting of mankind. 

It was also a business-like beginning, and it is 
clear that Dr. Gillman’s patient had no intention 
of adopting the part of an invalid. He at once 
began correcting the proof sheets of * Christabel,’ 
and the poem was published together with ‘ Kubla 
Khan’ and ‘The Pains of. Sleep,’ about three 
weeks later. 

The Poet has been blamed for not finishing 
‘Christabel.’ The first part was composed in 
1797—said to be his Annus Mirabilis. About 
the year 1800 he wrote the second part, in the 
preface to which he observes ‘Till very lately my 
poetic powers have been in a state of suspended 
animation.’ The subject indeed remained present 
to his. mind, though from bad health and other 
causes it was left as a fragment of his poetic power. 

When in health he sometimes said ‘ This poem 
comes upon me with all the loveliness of a vision ’ 
—and he would declare that, though contrary to 
the advice of his friends, he shou/d finish it1 At 
other times, when his bodily powers failed him, 
he would say, ‘I am reserved for other works 
than making verse.’ 

Mr. Gillman tells us in his ‘ Life of Coleridge ’ 
that “Charles Lamb (who visited us soon after 
Coleridge’s death and not long before his own), 
speaking of “‘ Christabel,”’ observed’ : 


I was very angry with Coleridge when I first heard 
that he had written a second canto, and that he in- 
tended to finish it. But when I read that beautiful 
apostrophe to the two friends it calmed me. 


1 Gillman’s Life of Coleridge, p. 281. 
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I remember hearing my father mention this 
circumstance, he having heard almost the same 
words from Lamb himself. Charles Lamb was 
one of those friends who strongly recommended 
Coleridge to leave as a fragment what ‘he had 
so beautifully begun.” Hookham Frere, on the 
contrary, advised Coleridge to finish the poem ; 
but this may possibly have been from a pecuniary 
point of view. 


‘If a genial occurrence of the ray divine should occur 
for a few weeks, I shall certainly attempt it,’ said the 
Poet. ‘I had the whole of the two cantos in my mind 
before I began. 

“I could write as good verses as ever I did if I were 
perfectly free from vexations, and were in the ad 
libitum hearing of fine music, which has a sensible 
effect in harmonising my thoughts, and in animating 
and as it were lubricating my inventive faculty.’ 4 


To the preface of ‘ Christabel ’ Coleridge makes 
the following note : 

It is probable that if the Poem had been finished at 
either of the former periods, i.e., 1797 and 1800, the 
impression of its originality would have been greater 


than I dare at present expect. But for this I have only 
my own indolence to blame ! 


This remark of the Poet’s was perhaps the 
cause of Dr. Garnett’s saying in his ‘ Life of S. T. 
Coleridge’ that ‘it was long before Coleridge 
attempted the collection of his works, and this 
“‘indolence”’ kept ‘‘ Christabel”? and “ Kubla 
Khan ” from the public.’ ’ 

As I have before noted, the Poet was too self- 
depreciating. ‘To accuse himself of idleness in 


1 Said by Coleridge in 1833, Table Talk, p. 268. 1852 edition. 
2 Dr. Garnett’s Life of S. T. C., p. 48. 
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his unfortunate circumstances seems to me rather 
to be an instance of over-sensitiveness, and of 
regret at falling below his own ideal of work. 

In a letter of Coleridge’s quoted in the British 
and Foreign Review’ of 1839, there is this 
expression: ‘For though I was much en- 
treated by some of the Literati in Germany to 
correspond with them, yet my natural /aziness, 
etc., etc.’ . . . On the margin of this page in the 
Review my grandmother writes, “ Coleridge seems 
sometimes to have had a kind of love of self- 
accusation on which Mr. Gillman believed some 
of the false accusations against him were founded.’ 

In one of the unpublished notes of my grand- 
father’s occurs this sentence: ‘ Unlike the majority 
of mankind he was in the habit of judging himself 
more severely than others, but should he not have 
used the same charity towards himself as towards 
his neighbour?’ and in another note, ‘ His extreme 
tenderness of conscience led him to unfair self- 
accusation.” ‘Neither morally nor physically 
was he understood. He did all in his state that 
duty could exact ; had he been more favoured 
in his bodily constitution he would not have been 
censured for frailties which did not attach to him.’ 

After more than eighteen years’ experience of 
his inmate Mr. Gillman may fairly be allowed to 
give evidence on this point. He states again that : 


Coleridge never was an idle man, if nothing else 
remained the progress he made in intellectual work 
during his residence at Stowey and his short stay 
in Germany is sufficient proof. Though usually de- 
scribed as “a dreamer,’ ‘an idler,’ and by many such 


1 Vol. vili, p. 432. 
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epithets, he sent forth works which, though they had 
cost him years of thought, never brought him suitable 
return} 


Indeed a great mass of testimony is overwhelm- 
ing in its proof of the essential falsity of this 
tradition. At the risk of wearying my readers 
by repetition—although it is repetition with 
variety—I quote from many sources to show that 
in Coleridge’s own day, at least, his true character, 
of which an impression has already been given in 
the foregoing pages, was discovered by many 
if not all of his contemporaries who were quali- 
fied to judge. 

In confirmation of these views in regard to 
Coleridge’s alleged idleness may be quoted the 
unbiassed opinion of Mr. Hall Caine that : 


In the darkest hour of his subjection to opium, in 
the lowest depths of what his friends knew by the 
name of ‘ indulgence,’ he worked as few men can work 
even under conditions the most favourable to their 
temperaments.? 


A few weeks after the Poet’s arrival at Highgate 
we have a glimpse of his new surroundings in a 
letter of June 3, 1816, from the ‘ Autobiography ’ 
of Leslie, the well-known American artist : 


‘Mr. Coleridge,’ he writes, ‘is at present here ; 
he has just published his poem of “ Christabel.”” He 
lives at Highgate (about three miles from us) in a 
delightful family. He requested me to sketch his 
face, which I did out there* and by that means became 


1 Gillman’s Life, p. 312. 

2 Hall Caine’s Life of S. T. Coleridge, p. 140. 

3 Leslie made another sketch of Coleridge a few years later, which was 
the model for Thornycroft’s bust of the Poet, in Westminster Abbey : 
this sketch was in the possession of the late Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
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acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, who are 
the sort of people that you become intimate with 
at once. 

‘ They have invited me in the most friendly manner 
to visit them at all times and to spend weeks with them. 
There are some beautiful scenes about Highgate and 
I shall in future make it my resort for landscape 
studies. Mrs. Gillman has a very fine face and she 
will sit to me whenever I wish. She is a very excellent 
and charming woman, and to do the English justice 
I believe hers is not an uncommon character.’ 


A few weeks later, Crabb Robinson * in his 
diary, July 14, 1816, mentions the Poet thus : 

I walked to Becher, and he accompanied me to 
Gillman’s at Highgate where Coleridge is now staying. 
He seems to have profited already by the abstinence 
from opium, etc., for I have never seen him look so 
well. 


At a time of considerable distress in the country 
in this year, 1816, Coleridge was requested 
by his publisher Rest Fenner to write on the 
subject !_ He therefore composed the two ‘ Lay 
Sermons,’ one of which was published in 1816, 
‘ The Statesman’s Manual,’ or ‘ the Bible the best 
guide to political skill and foresight.’ The second, 
published in 1817, was described as a ‘ Lay 
Sermon addressed to the Higher and Middle 
Classes on the existing distresses and discontents,’ 
and it bears on the title page the text, ‘ Blessed are 
ye that sow beside all Waters,’ Isaiah xxxii. 20. 

These sermons, which are really essays, are 
frequently referred to by students of Coleridge, 
and in their subject-matter they are by no means 
irrelevant to the problems of the present day. 


1 Henry Crabb Robinson was a barrister. 
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They indicate, at least, that their author’s mind 
was at this period not given over to lethargy. 

It seems indeed that his mental exertions, as 
Mr. Gillman observed, ‘were in excess of his 
physical strength.” In September, viz., four 
months after submitting himself to the physician’s 
care, his health was worse than usual. 

In addition to overwork, he was no doubt also 
suffering from the severe strain involved in the 
cessation of the opium habit. It seems that in 
order to recruit his strength he went at this time 
to Muddiford near Christchurch, Hampshire. 
Of this visit I have no personal record. 

John Stuart Mill, in one of the most remarkable 
of his republished works, has called especial 
attention to Coleridge’s position as a political 
theorist. He regards him as ‘ having in his “‘ Lay 
Sermons ” done his best to establish principles in 
English opinions and institutions.’ 

Dr. Prentiss, the American author previously 
quoted, in a ‘ Lecture on the Poet Coleridge’ in 
New York, refers to them thus : 


Take for example the ‘Lay Sermons’; I know no 
other book in the English language to be compared 
with them for the qualities most needed in discussion 
of such a subject. Here we have the evidence on every 
side of wide learning, depth and clearness of thought, 
lucid statement, happy illustrations, perfect candour, 
an humble reverential temper of mind, and hearty 
sympathy with enquiring readers. . . . 

The second ‘ Lay Sermon’ relates especially to the 
distress and discontents existing in England in 1817 
and its contents are of course more or less of a local 
and temporary nature. Still most of it is as applicable 
to American politics in 1901 as it was to English 
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politics in 1817. . . . There is a powerful description 
of the demagogue and of the mischief wrought by him 
in society both by voice and pen, pronounced to be an 
exact and masterful portrait of the trained political 
demagogue known so well in Mississippi. 


Work again after the return from the sea-shore 
appears to have been more than the patient was 
equal to, for on December 21, 1816, Crabb 
Robinson makes this note in his diary : 


Called on Coleridge, and enjoyed his conversation 
for an hour and a half. He looked ill, indeed Mr. 
Gillman says he has been very ill. Coleridge has 
worked a great deal of late, and with success. The 
second Lay Sermon and his poems and ‘ Memoirs of 
his Life’ * are to appear. These exertions have been 
too great, Mr. Gillman says; he gave a good account 
of the Poet’s submission to discipline. He drinks 
only three glasses of wine daily, and takes no opium 
beyond what is prescribed. Coleridge talked easily and 
well with less than his usual declamation. 


Mr. Gillman tells us that Coleridge now col- 
lected the poems published under the title of the 
‘Sibylline Leaves,’ and also composed a great 
part of the ‘ Biographia Literaria.” These two 
works were next corrected for the press. 


In the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ will be found some 
account of the Poet’s early life and education, some 
affectionate notices of his early instructors ; the book 
is one which we wish may be reprinted, as it is impos- 
sible to read it without loving the man... . The 
part of the book which we most value however is the 

oetical criticism, which occupies more than a volume.? 

he latter part of the work was written about this time 
at Highgate, late in 1816. 

1 Bright Side of Life, Prentiss, vol. ii, pp. 578-9. 

2 Biographia Literaria. % This has of course become classical. 
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Coleridge’s next publication was ‘ Zapolya,’ a 
drama written for the stage, but subsequently 
published under the title of ‘ A Christmas Tale.’ 
This 

He never sat down to write, but dictated it while 
walking up and down the room ; it became so imme- 
diately popular that 2,000 copies were sold in six 
weeks, while it required two years for the sale of 
1,000 copies of the ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ which cost 
him much labour and was the fruit of many years’ study 
and reflection. 


The Poet at this time began a second edition 
of ‘ The Friend,’ if indeed, as he observes, a work 
the greater part of which is new in substance, and 
the whole new in form and arrangement, can be 
described as an edition of the former. While 
preparing this new edition of a work which it 
will be remembered had been formerly published 
monthly he wrote his essay on the ‘ Science of 
Method.’ This was printed in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana’ ; but was afterwards incorporated 
in the new edition of ‘ The Friend.’ The dedi- 
cation of this latter work, which was to my grand- 
parents, is as follows, in words which Dr. Anster, 
in the Dublin University Magazine, says ‘ ought 
to be preserved in every record of the Poet’s 
life”: 

Friend ! were an author privileged to name his own 
judge, in addition to moral and intellectual competence 
I should look round for some man, whose knowledge 
and opinions had for the greater part been acquired 
experimentally ; and the practical habits of whose life 
had put him on his guard with respect to all specu- 
lative reasoning, without rendering him insensible to 


the desirableness of principles more secure than the 
E 
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shifting rules and theories generalised from observa- 
tions merely empirical, or unconscious in how many 
departments of knowledge, and with how large a 
portion even of professional men, such principles are 
still a desideratum. 

I would select too one who felt kindly, nay, even 
partially toward me; but one whose partiality had 
its strongest foundations in hope, and more prospective 
than retrospective, would make him quick-sighted in 
the detection, and unreserved in the exposure of the 
deficiencies and defects of each present work, in the 
anticipation of a more developed future. 

In you, honoured Friend ! I have found all these 
requisites combined and realised; and the improve- 
ment which these Essays have derived from your 
judgment and judicious suggestions, would of itself, 
have justified me in accompanying them with a public 
acknowledgment of the same. 

But knowing as you cannot but know, that I owe in 
a great measure the power of having written at all to 
your medical skill, and to the characteristic good sense 
which directed its exertion in my behalf; and what- 
ever I may have written in happier vein to the influence 
of your society, and to the daily proofs of your disin- 
terested attachment—knowing too, in how entire a 
sympathy with your feelings in this respect, the partner 
of your name has blended the affectionate regards of a 
sister or daughter, with almost a Mother’s watchful 
and unwearied solicitudes alike for my health, interest, 
and tranquillity ; you will not I trust be pained—you 
ought not I am sure, to be surprised—that : 


TO 
Mr. ano Mrs. GILLMAN or Hicucate 


THESE VOLUMES ARE DEDICATED 
IN TESTIMONY OF HIGH RESPECT AND GRATEFUL 
AFFECTION 
BY THEIR FRIEND, S. T. COLERIDGE. 


October 7th, 1818, 
Highgate, 
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When Coleridge first arrived at his last home 
in this world, my grandparents were living at 
“Moreton House’ on Highgate Hill. On their 
removal to No. 3 ‘The Grove’ the Poet in a 
letter to a mutual friend, the Rev. D. W. Worship, 
tells him that : 

Our new home is and looks comely, and of an 
imposing respectability ; the views from the garden- 
side are substitutes for Cumberland especially from the 
attic in which I and my books are now installed; Mr. 
Gillman has shewn much taste in smart-smoothing and 
re-creating the garden a gloomy wilderness of shrubs. 


The Poet was at first located on the second 
floor, next to the room occupied by my grand- 
parents, but going up to reconnoitre one day 
the floor above, he was so delighted with the 
well-known view over Caen Wood and the adja- 
cent valley that he requested his hosts to let his 
books and belongings be moved to this quaint 
upper chamber. His books on fixed shelves 
covered nearly one side of it from floor to ceiling. 

About midway in the long visit, his hosts 
rebuilt for their honoured guest his attic room, 
transforming its original sloping ceiling (traces of 
which are still visible), into rectangular dignity. 

‘I am specially delighted with my room,’ says 
the Poet in a letter to a friend after his return 
home from one of his visits to the sea, ‘ Gillman 
has done wonders’; and writing later to his host 
from Ramsgate, ‘At this moment I have the 
parlour, and my comfortable “ Bed and Book” 
room before my heart’s eye.’ 

On the lower floor another apartment, or 
‘ parlour,’ was kept entirely free for his use, for 
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the reception of his friends, or for work in the 
form of dictation to his amanuenses. 

The western aspect of his chosen upper room, 
as my grandmother has told me, made a special 
appeal to the Poet; to behold the setting sun 
over the beautiful distant scene was one of the 
solaces of his later years, and he would sometimes 
call my Uncle Henry or other members of the 
household to join him in his admiration, if he 
found some uncommon glory in the evening sky. 

My grandmother often alluded to the Poet’s 
fondness for flowers; the crimson roses that 
flourished abundantly in the garden of the Grove 
were his great delight ; these and other blooms 
in their season Mrs. Gillman would herself 
arrange in his room. Neighbours too, knowing 
this especial pleasure, would send in little presents 
of flowers. In a letter to my grandmother of 
July, 1818, from St. Lawrence, where Coleridge 
was staying on a short visit to his friend, Mr. 
Joseph Henry Green, the Poet, after describing 


‘A large flower and fruit garden, and a perfect blaze 
of roses,’ writes, ‘ yet so capricious is my nature, that 
I feel I do not receive the fifth part of the delight from 
this miscellany of Flora—flowers at every step—as 
from the economised glasses and flower-pots at High- 
gate, so tended and worshipped by me, and each the 
gift of some kind friend, or courteous neighbour. 
I actually make up a flower-pot every night to imitate 
my Highgate pleasures.’ 


Towards the end of this letter we read a few 
characteristic words : 


‘I feel more and more that I can be well off nowhere 


away from you and Gillman. May God bless him |! 
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For a dear friend he is, and has been to me’ (and after 
other messages) ‘ again, and again, God bless you both! 
my most dear friends.—S. T. C.’ 


In his walks around Highgate the Poet was 
often followed by children, to whom he was a 
familiar and welcome figure. They would sur- 
round him, my grandmother told me, and pull at 
his coat-tails, well knowing that sweets would be 
forthcoming. His love and admiration of children 
are the best proof of the simplicity and uncorrupted 
quality of the Poet’s nature. Of children he was 
wont to say to Mrs. Gillman, also to other friends, 
‘They are the books from which I have learned 
the most.’ 

Through many of his writings there are 
eloquent and affectionate allusions to the ‘ little 
Kingdom of Heavenites,’ as the Poet loved to 
call children. 

Coleridge spent many hours in the garden of 
the Grove, said my grandmother; he would walk 
round and round its paths several times in the 
day; often he summoned the youngest son of the 
house (my Uncle Henry) to accompany him. 

In a letter to my father, then in Germany, 
which bears only the date of August 10, he 
makes this whimsical complaint : 

The only novelty to my mind is, that your Father 
to my great annoyance has cleared the garden of 


nasturtiums, which especially at twilight eve, were the 
very delight of my eyes. 


Adding : 


God bless you my dear James !_ I look back on my 
first sojourn in Germany and at a German University 
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as a spot of Sunshine in my past life. Do you so 
employ your time, as that you may say the same 
hereafter. 
Your affectionate friend, 
S. T. CoLerIpDGE. 


In 1817, Ludvig Tieck, the German poet, 
came to Highgate, and he and Coleridge renewed 
an acquaintance begun in Rome eleven years 
previously. Ina letter to Crabb Robinson we 
find the Poet saying : 


I shall never forgive you if you do not bring Mr. 
L. Tieck and yourself up to Highgate very soon. 
The day and the dinner hour you may appoint your- 
self. But what I most wish would be, either that Mr. 
Tieck would come in the first stage so as to walk or be 
driven in Mr. Gillman’s gig to Caen Wood, and its 
delicious groves and alleys—the finest in England, 
a grand cathedral aisle of giant lime trees, Pope’s 
favourite composition walk when with the old Earl,1 
a brother rogue of yours in the law line—or else come 
to dinner, sleep here, and return, if then return he 
must, in the afternoon four o’clock stage the day 
after. 


Ludvig Tieck had expressed a strong desire to 
meet Southey. Coleridge therefore wrote a 
letter to his old friend to be delivered by Tieck, 
in which he thus describes the German poet : 


First, that he is the gentleman who was so kind to 
me in Rome, secondly, that he is a good man, emphati- 
cally without taint of moral or religious infidelity ; 
thirdly, that as a poet critic and novelist, he stands in 
reputation next to Goethe. 


A faithful friendship it proved for more than 
thirty years, as shown by the following letter, 


1 Lord Bacon. 
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written in 1834, three months before the death 
of Coleridge : 


Dresden, April 30th, 1834. 

I hope my dear and honoured friend, Coleridge, 
still remembers me. To me those delightful hours at 
Highgate remain unforgettable. I have seen your 
friend Robinson once here in Dresden, but you . . 
At that time I believed that I should come again to 
England . . . and in such hopes we grow old and 
wear away. 

My kindest remembrances to your excellent hosts 
at Highgate. It is with especial emotion that I look 
again and again at the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
(a present from Mr. Gillman) as well as the ‘ Lay 
Sermons,’ ‘ Christabel,’ and the ‘ Biographia Literaria.’ 
Herr von Vogelstein, one of the most esteemed 
historical painters of Germany, brings you this letter 
from your loving 

Lupvie Tiecxk.! 


Many years previous to this letter there is this 
record ; a visit of Tieck seems to have taken 
place, for Crabb Robinson makes a note in his 
diary of June 24, 1817: 

This was a highly interesting day. I accompanied 
Ludvig Tieck and Mr. Green to Highgate where we 
found Coleridge expecting us. Mr. Gillman joined 
our party, and the forenoon till four o’clock was spent 
very agreeably indeed. Mr. Coleridge read some of 
his own poems and he and Tieck philosophised. 


In September of this year, 1817, Coleridge 
went with the Gillmans to Littlehampton, where 
he made the acquaintance of the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
the translator of Dante, and of C. A. Tulk, a 
Swedenborgian, to whom the Poet later addressed 


1 The translation is by Miss Edith Coleridge. [A previous letter from 
the same author to the Poet in 1818 has also been translated by her.] 
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twenty-five letters on his proposed work on 
‘Philosophy and Religion.” The name Cary 
was always mentioned with interest by my grand- 
mother. The Rev. H. F. Cary was an occasional 
visitor at the Grove. In the memoir of his life 
by his son the incident of his meeting with 
Coleridge is recorded : 


At this place, Littlehampton, occurred one of the 
most important events in my father’s life, that is, his 
becoming acquainted with Coleridge. 

For several consecutive days the Poet crossed us in 
our walk on the sands, so one day as we met he placed 
himself directly in my father’s way, and thus accosted 
him, ‘ Sir, yours is a face I should know ; | am Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge.’ His person was not unknown to 
my father, who had already pointed him out to me as 
the great genius of our age and country. . . . I was 
too young at that time to carry away with me any but 
a very vague impression of his wondrous speech. 

All that I can remember is, that I felt as one from 
whose eyes the scales were first removed, who could 
discern and enjoy the light, but had not strength of 
vision to bear its fulness. . . . 

Till that day I had regarded Homer merely as a book 
in which boys were to learn Greek. . . . But from 
that time I was ever looking for pictures in the poem 
endeavouring to realise them in my mind’s eye. . . . 
The close of our walk found Coleridge at our family 
dinner table. . . . 

Coleridge had never heard of my father’s translation 
of Dante, but he took home a copy with him that night. 
On the following day, when the two friends met for 
their daily stroll, Coleridge was able to recite whole 
pages of the version of Dante, and though he had not 
the original with him he repeated passages of that also, 
and commented on the translation. 

In February, 1818, Coleridge, in a lecture on Dante 
(the tenth of his course), made mention of my father’s 
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translation. The effect of his commendation was no 
other than might have been expected. The work 
which had been published four years, but had remained 
in utter obscurity, was at once eagerly sought after. 

About 1,000 copies of the first edition that remained 
on hand were immediately disposed of ; in less than 
three months a new edition was called for. The 
Edinburgh and Quarterly reviews re-echoed the praises 
that had been sounded by Coleridge, and henceforth 
the claims of the translator of Dante to literary 
distinction were universally admitted. 


The Poet, as my grandmother told me, was 
an enthusiastic observer of bird life, and Leslie, 
from whom I have before quoted, remarks in his 
Autobiography : 

It was in company with Coleridge that I first heard 
the nightingale, that is, to know that I heard it. It 
was in a lane near Highgate where there were a 
number singing, and he easily distinguished and 
pointed out to me their full rich notes amongst those 
of other birds, for it was in the daytime. He even 
told me how many there were.! 


Leslie, who also accompanied the Poet in his 
rambles, says : 


He (Coleridge) took me to an eminence in Caen 
Wood, and said that the assemblage of objects as seen 
from that point reminded him of the passage in Milton 
beginning : 

‘ Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures,’ 
running through the following eighteen lines from 

memory.” 


The Poet loved to stroll in these Highgate 
lanes, listening to the nightingales and other song 


1 Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections, vol. i, p. 48. 2 [hid. 
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birds. In a little note dated April 22, 1826, he 
says : 

‘Heard the nightingales in Widow Coutts’ Lane,’ 
and quaintly adds, ‘ The gardener (N.B., so deaf that 
I was forced to holloa in his ear) had heard them he 
said two days before !’ 


A friend at that time relates : 


Years have passed since I heard the nightingales 
sing as they did this evening in Mr. Robart’s Garden 
Grounds ; so many and in such full song, particularly 
that giddy voluptuous whirl of notes, which you never 
hear but when the birds feel the temperature of the air 
voluptuous !—From a letter of May 10, 1826, to Allsop. 


In reply to a question how he should live 
without any companions, Coleridge writes : 


I should have six companions ; my Sara, my babe, 
my own shaping and disquisitive mind, my books, my 
beloved friend Tom Poole and lastly, nature looking 
at me in a thousand looks of beauty, and speaking to 
me with a thousand melodies of love. If I were capable 
of being tired with all these, I should then detect a 
vice in my nature ; and would try habitual solitude to 
eradicate it. 


Now again is nothing but firs and pines above, 
below and around us. How awful is the deep unison 
of their undividable murmur ; what a one thing it is, 
a sound that impresses the dim notion of the Omni- 
present. 


A relation of our family who in his youth 
knew my grandmother well remembers her telling 
him, that ‘when she noticed Coleridge getting 
depressed and discouraged, she would put aside 
her occupations and walk out with him to view 
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the sunset from the Scotch Fir Grove, and thus 
restore his spirits by her sympathetic attention 
to his rapturous remarks.’ 

‘ That was his favourite walk,’ my grandmother 
said, ‘ and he was always so much better for the 
prospect from thence whenever I could find time 
to go with him.’ 

Canon Rawnsley in the Bookman tells us : 


Coleridge was a lover of the clouds, if ever a poet 
was. To him a sky without them was ‘ like a theatre 
at noon,’ and it was fortunate he pitched his tent on 
a hill from which, on most days and most nights, 
he could watch the memorable ‘ goings on in the 
heavens.’ 


The following from one of the Poet’s note- 
books was copied by Mrs. Gillman for the second 
volume of Mr. Gillman’s ‘ Life.’ It is another 
small record of his love of nature and dis- 
cernment of the same: 


‘The love of nature’ is ever returned double to us: 
not only is she the delighter in our delights, but by 
linking our sweetest but of themselves perishable 
feelings to distant and vivid images, which we our- 
selves at times (and which a thousand casual associa- 
tions will often) recall to our memory, she is the pre- 
server, the treasuress of our joys ; even in sickness, and 
nervous diseases she had peopled our imaginations with 
lovely forms, which have sometimes overpowered the 
inward pain and brought with them their old sensations 
—and even when all men have seemed to desert us, and 
the friend of our heart has passed away—yet even then, 
the blue heaven spreads out and bends over us, and the 
little tree still shelters us under its plumage as a second 
cope, a domestic firmament, and the low creeping gale 
will sigh in the heath plant, and soothe us bya sound of 
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sympathy, till the lulled grief loses itself, in fixed gaze 
on the purple heath blossom, till the present beauty 
becomes a vision of memory. 


A friend of Coleridge and the Gillmans, S. C. 
Hall, F.S.A., thus writes of these and former 
times : 


I can recall many evening rambles with him (S. T. 
Coleridge) over the High Lands that look down on 
London; but the memory I cherish most is linked 
with a crowded street, where the clumsy and the coarse 
jostled the ‘ old man eloquent.’ 

It was in the Strand; he pointed out to me the 
window of a room in the office of the Morning Post, 
where he had consumed much midnight oil ; and then 
for half an hour he talked of the sorrowful joy he had 
often felt when leaving the office as day was dawning 
he heard the song of a caged lark, that sang his orisons 
from the lattice of an artizan, who was rising to begin 
his labour as the poet was pacing homewards to rest 
after his work all night. 

Thirty years had passed, but that unforgotten 
melody—that dear bird’s song—he said gave him 
then as much true pleasure as when to his wearied 
head and heart it was the matin hymn of nature.} 


One of the rural ways which Coleridge fre- 
quented was Millfield Lane, which leads from 
Hampstead Lane past Ken Wood and Highgate 
Ponds, down to Parliament Fields. 

With natural fields on one side and a private 
park on the other, it still—although disfigured 
by iron railings enclosing it—retains its rural 
charm and its beautiful view, in which a green ex- 
panse of turf, hills, trees and water are composed. 
It has been called ‘ The Poet’s Way ’” because of 


1 A Book of Memories, S. C. Hall, F.S.A., p. 43. 
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the many poets who have walked in it. Amongst 
them were Bacon, Pope, Keats and Coleridge, 
and it may have been here that the two last 
named first met each other. Coleridge’s descrip- 
tion of that meeting is well known, but I give it 
once more : 


A loose, slack, not well-dressed youth met Mr. 
Green and myself in a lane near Highgate. Mr. Green 
knew him and spoke. It was Keats! He was intro- 
duced to me and stayed a minute or so. After he had 
left us a little way, he came back and said ‘ Let me 
carry away the memory Coleridge of having pressed 

our hand !’ 

‘ There is death in that hand,’ I said to Green, when 
Keats was gone; yet this was, I believe, before con- 
sumption shewed itself distinctly. 


This touching request of Keats betrays his deli- 
cate and affectionate feelings. 

This is not the only time that Coleridge noted 
this particular sign. Referring to the death of 
Adam Steinmetz, whom he had loved almost as 
a son, he says in a letter to a friend of the deceased, 
‘Not once or twice only, after he had shaken 
hands with me on leaving us, I have turned round 
and whispered to Mrs. Gillman, “ Alas ! there is 
death in that dear hand.” ”’ | 

Another event in Coleridge’s life in this year 
was a renewal of intercourse with Wordsworth. 
Mr. Dykes Campbell says ‘ Wordsworth came 
to London in 1817, and the old friends had much 
intercourse at Highgate.’* Of these and later 
meetings I have heard my grandmother speak 
with much interest. Evidence of the great 


1 Letters of Coleridge, edited by Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge, p. 764. 
3 Dykes Campbell’s Life of Coleridge, p. ciii. 
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admiration which Coleridge always had for 
Wordsworth is shown in the following paragraph, 
amongst many other similar comments: 

Wordsworth has written a Tragedy. I speak with 
heart-felt sincerity and I think unblinded judgment, 
when I tell you that I feel myself a little man by his 
side, and yet I do not think myself a less man than I 
formerly thought myself. There are in this piece 
those profound touches of the human heart which I find 
three or four times in the ‘ Robbers’ of Schiller, and 
often in Shakespeare. 


At the end of the autumn of this year Coleridge 
issued a prospectus of a course of lectures. These 
Mr. Gillman says required efforts which he 
considered it a duty to make notwithstanding 
his great bodily infirmities." This duty was, I 
believe, to endeavour to provide a university 
education for his second son Derwent, and this 
idea is confirmed in the ‘Memoir of Hartley 
Coleridge,’ the eldest son, by his brother, the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 

After making a reverent and touching allusion 
to the painful time in his father’s life culminating 
in 1814, he writes : 

A lengthened period of comparative happiness, and 
consequent usefulness awaited him in the society of 
those honoured friends Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, with 
whom he was domesticated at Highgate, and when it 
became necessary to make provision for the residence 


of his younger son at the University, he was enabled 
to exert himself effectually for this object ! ? 


On January 27 in this year (1818) the Lectures 


which had been carefully prepared for at the end 


1 Gillman’s Life, p. 329. 
3 Memoir of Hartley Coleridge by his brother, pp. Lxii-lxiii. 
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of 1817 were begun. The prospectus containing 
the syllabus of the course is printed in my grand- 
father’s book. 

It states the subject of the first lecture to be 
“on the manners, morals, literature, philosophy, 
religion; and the state of society in general, in 
European Christendom, from the eighth to the 
fifteenth century more particularly in reference 
to England, France, Italy, and Germany; in 
other words a portrait of the (so-called) dark 
ages of Europe.’ These lectures were given by 
permission of the ‘ Philosophical Society’ at the 
“Great Room, Flower de Luce Court, Fleet 
Street.’ 

Charles Lamb, Leslie, the Royal Acade- 
mician, Byron, Rogers, Crabb Robinson, Mr. 
Mudford, editor of the Courier, Mr. Allsop and 
other friends attended these lectures, and they 
were, we are told, impressed by the original 
thought and learning eloquently given forth by 
the lecturer. 

Since these lectures, beginning in January, 1818, 
were delivered upto time as Mr. Dykes Campbell 
tells us, we may infer that notwithstanding the 
‘ great bodily infirmities’ of which Mr. Gillman 
speaks, Coleridge was continuing ‘ his submission 
to discipline.’ 

In some of his earlier lectures it is said, probably 
those of 1811, he was both ill and under the 
influence of opium, irregular in his attendance and 
on one or possibly more occasions unable to appear. 

These lectures (of 1818) were from his own account 


the most profitable of any that he had given... 
He lectured from notes which he had carefully made, 
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et it was observed that his audience was more 
delighted when putting his notes aside he spoke 
extemporarily! ... 

In his lectures he was brilliant, fluent and rapid ; 
his words seemed to flow, as from a person repeating 
with grace and energy some delightful poem. Many 
of the notes have been preserved in the ‘ Literary 
Remains.’ 

It may have been in this year that Coleridge 
gave a short extemporary lecture at the rooms of 
the ‘ London Philosophical Society.” The un- 
usual circumstances connected with this lecture 
are described by my grandfather, who has omitted 
the date. Coleridge, it seems, received a request 
in the morning to give a lecture the same evening, 
being part of a course on which others had been 
lecturing, but the subject was not mentioned. 
He and Mr. Gillman at once repaired to the 
lecture room, but they were unable to gather 
the needed information. At the hour when the 
proceedings were to commence the committee 
having entered the room, the president arose and 
informed the audience that ‘this evening Mr. 
Coleridge will deliver a lecture on ‘The Growth 
of the Individual Mind.’ ‘A pretty stiff subject 
they have chosen,’ the Poet whispered to his 
friend ; however, he instantly mounted the plat- 
form, first asking my grandfather to watch and 
observe the effect of the lecture on the assembly, 
and should he appear to fail, to clasp his ankle, 
but if the countenances of his audience showed 
satisfaction, to let him continue. 

‘ The lecture I am about to give this evening,’ began 
the Poet, ‘is purely extemporary. Should you find a 

1 Gillman’s Life,'p. 335. 
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nominative case looking out for a verb or a fatherless 
verb for a nominative case you must excuse it, it is 
purely extemporary, though I have thought and read 
much on the subject.’ 

“I could see,’ said my grandfather, ‘ the company 
beginning to smile, and this at once inspired him with 
confidence. He was brilliant, eloquent and logically 
consecutive. ‘The time moved on so quickly that on 
looking at my watch, I found that an hour and a half 
had passed. Waiting therefore for a desirable moment, 
I prepared myself, to use his own playful words, to 
punctuate his oration and I pressed his ankle, when 
bowing graciously and with a benevolent and smiling 
countenance he presently descended. 

‘The lecture was quite new to me, and I believe 
quite new to himself at least so far as the arrangement 
of his words were concerned. ‘The floating thoughts 
were most beautifully arranged and delivered on the 
spur of the moment. What accident gave rise to the 
singular request, that he should deliver this lecture 
impromptu, I never learned nor did it signify, as it 
afforded a happy opportunity to many of witnessing 
in part the extent of his reading and the extraordinary 
strength of his powers.’ } 


1 Gillman’s Life, pp. 355-6. 


CHAPTER Ly 


QUOTATIONS FROM Dr. HORT, H. D. TRAILL, WASHINGTON 

ALLSTON, DANIEL STUART, DE QUINCEY, AND SARA 

COLERIDGE—COLERIDGE’S WORK FOR THE FACTORY 
CHILDREN 


CoLERIDGE was not only a Philosopher and a 
Poet, he was also a keen politician, as is shown 
by Dr. Hort in his Essay on Coleridge in the 
‘Cambridge Essays ’ of 1856. 

‘The most purely romantic of English poets, 
the most profound and abstracted. of English 
philosophers, Coleridge was before all things a 
keen politician.’ 

‘The lectures at Bristol, “‘The Friend,” the 
newspaper articles which consumed much of 
Coleridge’s ripest manhood, the ‘‘ Lay Sermons” 
and the essay on the ‘‘ Church and State,” attest 
to the fullest extent his pride of citizenship, and 
anxiety to teach others to know and act out the 
glory of Englishmen. Everyone who has heard 
anything of his life knows in general terms that 
in youth he was vehemently opposed to existing 
governments, and in old age their warm de- 
fender. In other words, say his liberal enemies, 
he was a base political apostate.’ 

“No, plead kind apologists, that is too harsh a 
judgment ; he shared the inbred antipathy of 
boys to ‘tyrants’ and expressed it with an 
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enthusiasm and indiscretion arising from his 
poetical temperament ; maturer years, and in- 
creased knowledge of the world, taught him that 
in practice peoples and rulers go on quite as well 
as can be expected and could not be improved 
by setting up any higher imaginary standard ; 
he did not apostatise, he only cooled down from 
the boiling-point of poetry to temperate common 
sense.’ 


An unquenchable thirst for liberty is the one un- 
changing spring of his whole life, always guided and 
modulated, but never checked by his equal reverence 
for law. The impulse which came from politics spread 
through every region in which he ever cared to 
MOVE. sons 

But as his idea of freedom demanded law, so his 
idea of belief demanded authority, not as a restraint 
but as a guide to thought ; and that authority he 
sought not in the ephemeral traditions of his own day, 
but in the two great historical witnesses of a Divine 
book and a Divine polity. 

In old age as in youth, though he mourned for the 
dangers which he saw rising up on every side in dear 
England, Coleridge never lost one jot of that Hope 
which the nineteenth century associates with boyish 
dreams, and the Middle Age (not without high 
authority) ranked among the Christian virtues. 

Its brightness was not paler, nor its compass less, 
because disappointment and sorrow had led him to see 
more clearly the ground on which it must rest at last. 
In this, as in all else, he was true to the prayer in which 
he first addressed his countrymen, ‘that we might know 
the truth, and that the truth might make us free.’ } 


Mr. Traill, in his ‘ Life of Coleridge,’ tells 
us that ‘from December, 1799, until about 
Midsummer, 1800, Coleridge became a regular 
contributor of articles to this journal (viz., the 

1 Cambridge Essays, 1856. 
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Morning Post), sometimes to the number of two 
or three in one week.’ 
The author continues : 


The fact is—and it is a fact for which the current 
conception of Coleridge’s intellectual character does 
not altogether prepare one—that he was a workman 
of the very first order of excellence in this curious 
Cratts 70 4 

Nothing is more remarkable in Coleridge’s contri- 
butions to the Morning Post than their thoroughly 
workmanlike character from the journalistic point 
of view (their avoidance of viewiness) their strict 
adherence to the one or two simple points which he 
is endeavouring at any particular juncture in politics to 
enforce on his readers; and the steadiness with which 
he keeps his own and his readers’ attention fixed on 
the special political necessities of the hour. . . . They 
hit the nail on the head in every case and they take the 
plainest and most direct route to their point, dealing 
in rhetoric and metaphor only so far as the strictly 
‘business’ ends of the argument appear to require. 

To add literary excellence of the higher order to the 
peculiar qualities which give force to the newspaper 
article is for a journalist ofc course a counsel of perfection, 
but it remains to be remarked that Coleridge did make 
this addition in a most conspicuous manner. 


Mrs. H. N. Coleridge’s three volumes of her 
father’s ‘ Essays on his own times’ deserve to live 
as literature apart altogether from their merits as 
journalism. 

Indeed among the articles in the Morning 
Post, during 1799 and 1800, may be found some 
of the finest specimens of Coleridge’s maturer 
prose style. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Washington Irving, 
and Washington Allston met for the first time in 
Rome in 1805, and soon became intimate. 
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Washington Allston,the American artist, records 
the following from his friend Morse, the artist : 


When Leslie and I were studying under Allston, 
Coleridge was a frequent, almost a daily visitor to our 
studio. 

For our entertainment while painting, we used to 
arrange in advance some question in which we were in- 
terested and propound it to Coleridge upon his coming 
in. This was quite sufficient and never failed to start 
him off on a monologue to which we could listen with 
pleasure and profit throughout the entire sitting. 


In later years Allston bears this testimony to 
his friend : 


To no other man do I owe so much intellectually as 
to Coleridge, with whom I became acquainted in 
Rome and who has honoured me with his friendship 
for more than five and twenty years. 

He used to call Rome the silent city, but I could 
never think of it as such while with him—for meet 
him where I would the fountain of his mind was never 
dry, but like the far-reaching aqueducts that once 
supplied this mistress of the world, its living stream 
seemed specially to flow from every classic ruin over 
which we wandered, and when I recall some of our 
walks under the pines of the Villa Borghese, I am 
almost tempted to dream that I have once listened to 
Plato in the groves of the Academy. 


This is a very different picture from ‘ Cole- 
ridge wandering aimlessly in Sicily and Italy, his 
vagrant beggared estate the outward symbol of 
an inert will and intellectual destitution.’ As 
Allston writes there can be no question which is 
the better authority. 

‘To no other man, perhaps, since Francis Bacon 
breathed his last in that very same suburb on which 


two centuries later Coleridge closed his eyes, has it 
been given to scatter the seed of fruitful thought so 
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widely ; by none has the penetrating ray of genius 
been flashed upon so many mental and moral problems, 
or the divine impulse of inquiry communicated to so 
many minds. .. . It is to the pure white light of 
that sleepless, all embracing, all penetrating intellect, 
far more than to any individual faculty in its comprising 
prism, that the late homage of his countrymen should 
be offered up.’ } 


The following is copied from the Morning Post 
of January, 1906, headed : 


In THE Days or COLERIDGE 


The reproduction on Tuesday in January, 1906, of 
Coleridge’s article on Pitt in the Morning Post recalls 
some interesting reminiscences of that time. The 
author of the ‘Ancient Mariner’ was the leading 
member of this journal ; he was.born in 1772, the year 
in which this paper, the oldest of the existing political 
dailies, was started. ‘ Journalism,’ says the historian, 
John Richard Green, ‘then took a new tone of 
responsibility and intelligence. Philosophers like 
Coleridge, and Statesmen like Canning influenced 
public opinion through the press. 

While in Germany Coleridge sent about a dozen 
poetical compositions to the Morning Post. After his 
return to England he was asked to undertake the 
literary and political departments. Southey, Words- 
worth, Charles Lamb, and Mackintosh, all contributed 
at times to this part of the journal. 

Daniel Stuart, the proprietor of the paper at the 
time, mentions the sketches of Pitt and a poem 
entitled the Devil’s Thoughts (a joint production of 
Coleridge and Southey). ‘I never knew,’ he says, 
“two pieces of writing produce so lively a sensation. 
Several hundred sheets extra were sold bythem.’?.. , 


1 From the Daily Telegraph, 1885. 

# © And the paper was in demand for days and weeks afterwards.’ The 
name of Coleridge is so closely identified with the Morning Post that it is 
hardly possible to speak of the one without thinking of the other. 
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Coleridge’s articles of September and October, 1802, 
contrasting the state of France under Napoleon with 
that of Rome under the first Czsars, nearly involved 
his incarceration, when afterwards sojourning in Italy. 

Fox had declared in the House of Commons that 
* Coleridge’s articles in the Morning Post had led to the 
rupture of the Truce of Amiens.’ His arrest was 
ordered, but he was saved by the visit of a Benedictine 
with a passport from the Pope who advised instant 
flight. Coleridge hastened to Leghorn, where he 
boarded a homeward-bound ship, which was unsuccess- 
fully pursued by a French cruiser. The captain was 
so terrified that he forced the fugitive to throw all his 
manuscripts overboard, and thus were lost to the great 
sorrow of Coleridge the fruits of his labours in the 
Eternal City. 

“Worlds of fine thinking,’ says De Quincey, 
alluding to this best class of newspaper, ‘ lie buried in 
that vast abyss, never to be disentombed. Like the 
sea it has swallowed up treasures without end, that no 
diving-bell will bring up again; but nowhere through- 
out its shoreless magazines of wealth does there lie 
such a bed of pearls confounded with the rubbish 
and purgamenta of ages as in the political papers of 
Coleridge.’ 


The Poet’s friend, Daniel Stuart, the editor of 
the Morning Post, thus writes in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine : 


Could Coleridge and I place ourselves thirty-eight 
years back, and he be so EE a man of business as to 
write three or four hours a day, there is nothing I 
would not pay for his assistance. I would take him 
into partnership, and I would enable him to make a 
large fortune. ‘To write the leading paragraph of a 
newspaper I would prefer him to Mackintosh, Burke, 
or any man I ever heard of. 

His observations not only were confined by good 
sense, but displayed extensive knowledge, deep thought 
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and well grounded foresight ; they were so brilliantly 
ornamented, so classically delightful. They were the 
writings of a scholar, a gentleman, and a statesman, 
without personal sarcasm or illiberality of any kind. 
But when Coleridge wrote in his study without being 
pressed he wandered and lost himself. 

He should always have had the printer’s devil at his 
elbow, with ‘ Sir, the printers want copy.’ 


‘From a successful conductor of a London 
daily newspaper this is strong testimony to the 
capability of Coleridge,’ writes G. H. Calvert. 

Writing of the political works of her father, 
which Sara Coleridge collected and edited, she 
says : . 

The deepest reason why I have been anxious to do 
it relates to my father’s mora/, not his intellectual 
reputation. I think it will shew first, that he did 
labour before he fell into paralysing ill-health and 
contributed far more to the Morning Post than anyone 
would dream from Stuart’s representation, and secondly 
I believe it will shew his political articles to have been 
characterised by honesty, strong feeling for his country 
especially the poor, and a sagacity almost prophetic. 

There is a small but very affectionate and respectful 
audience who take an interest in knowing all that my 
father thought, and the words in which he uttered his 
sentiments on every subject; knowing that however 
transient the immediate topic he always referred it to 
the permanent, and shed the steady light of the past, 


and the bright gleams of the future, on every present of 
which he treated.? 


Again Sara Coleridge writes : 


I can truly assert that my father was no party man. 
He cared for no public men or ministry except so far 
as they furthered what he considered the best interests 
of the Country. . . . He was no lover of great and 

1 Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge (1st ed.), vol. ii, p. 237. 
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fine people—the pomps and vanities of this world were 
distasteful to him rather than otherwise. He had lived 
in a cottage himself and he loved cottages, and he took 
a friendly interest in the inhabitants of them. He 
thought himself a true friend to the people in upholding 
the Church which he considered the most popular 
institution in the country.} 


As John Stuart Mill has shown in a well-known 
essay, “Coleridge was the great apostle of the 
Conservative spirit in England in its best form.’ 

Referring to the French Revolution, Alison in 
his ‘ History of Europe’ makes this comment : 

The thoughts of Coleridge even during the whirl 
of passing events discovered their hidden springs and 
poured forth perhaps in an obscure style and to an 
unheeding age the great mora/ truths which were then 
being proclaimed in characters of fire to mankind. 


The British and Foreign Review, Vol. viii, 
No. 16, 1839, mentions the character of Pitt 
reprinted in Mr. Gillman’s memoir as being ‘a 
remarkable proof of Coleridge’s power of grap- 
pling with characters and events immediately 
before him, of his genius for contemporary 
history, and of the available nature of his talents 
when he chose to exert them upon present objects 
at the very time when the press rang with accu- 
sations of his obscurity, mysticism and dreamy 
metaphysics.’ 

In the lower quality of prudence which keeps well 
with the world, and wins its way to reputation, 
Coleridge certainly was deficient: but in that higher 
providence, the adumbration and copy of the divine 
mpouyderx which alone beholds the end from the begin- 
ning, that distinguishes the living' and imperishable 


1 Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge, vol. i, p. 130. 
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germs which are in every age, but not of it, and uses 
them as the stepping-stones to a perpetual name on the 
other side of the one or two fleeting generations of mortal 
life—in this intellectual prescience and anticipative tact 
Coleridge was inferior to none of his contemporaries.1 

Coleridge had long been anxious about the 
children employed in the cotton factory mills of 
Lancashire. As their ‘ zealous advocate’ he had 
taken some trouble in collecting information 
regarding their wrongs, and in pleading with 
medical men for their interest in the poor 
sufferers. 

The Poet was probably amongst the earliest 
friends to endeavour to get the length of the 
working hours reduced for these factory children. 

Mr. Mudford,? under the assumed name of 
‘ Geoffrey Oldcastle,’ prints the following letters 
from Coleridge to himself on the subject : 

The excellent men who are now calling on you... 
will I am sure receive every courtesy from you. Thank 
God | the cause they have been deputed to watch over 
is likely to be victorious, and what I want to impress 
on the friends of government, and good English anti- 
Jacobinical anti-physiocratic government—is the mani- 
fest effect produced on the lower classes in the over- 
throw of Jacobinism in their very hearts. But I have 
much to say to you. Be assured that you possess the 
esteem and regard of your humble fellow-labourer in 
the same general cause. 

S. T. CoLeripcE. 


In another letter on the same subject to Mr. 
Mudford, Coleridge writes : 


Absence has been the cause of your letter not having 
been acknowledged. Struggling with severe indis- 


1 British and Foreign Review, vol. viii, p. 442. 
2 Editor of The Courier. 
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position I have yet been doing my best on behalf of 
the poor cotton factory children, whose condition is an 
abomination which has weighed on my feelings from 
earliest manhood, I having been indeed an eye-witness 
of the direful effects. 


Coleridge writing to Crabb Robinson makes 
the following request : | 


Can you furnish me with any other instances in 
which the legislature has interfered with what is 
ironically called ‘ Free Labour,’ #.e., dared to prohibit 
soul-murder on the part of the rich and self-slaughter 
on that of the poor ! or any dictum of our grave law 
authorities from Fortescue to Eldon ? 


And in the same letter also writes : 


My pear Sir,—Ecce iterum Crispinus. Another 
mendicant letter from S. T. C.! But no! it is from 
the poor little children employed in the cotton 
factories who would fain have you in their list of 
their friends and helpers and entreat you to let me 
know on behalf of them, whether there is not some 
law prohibiting or limiting or regulating the labour 
either of children or adults or both in the white lead 
manufactory ? 

In the minutes of evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on the state of children in the cotton factories 
in 1816, the question is put to Mr. Ashley Cooper 
who replies, ‘ I believe there is such a law.’ Now can 
you help us to a more positive answer? A little legal 
information from you would do more than twenty 
S. T. C.’s—if there exists any law on the point in that 
pithy little manual, yclept ‘The Statutes of Great 
Britain’? 

I send you herewith two of the circulars that I have 
written as the most to the point in respect of what I 
now solicit from you, and hope that you will not be pre- 
judiced against them by the vulgarity of their appearance. 


1 Henry Crabb Robinson's Diary, vol. ii, p. 93. 
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These two original circulars were preserved 
amongst the MSS. bequeathed to me by my 
grandmother. They were written, as their date 
shows, exactly two years after Coleridge’s arrival 
at Highgate, and are severally entitled ‘ The 
Grounds of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill Vindicated ’ 
and ‘ Remarks on the Objections which have been 
urged against the Principle of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bill.” On the ‘Grounds’ my grandfather has 
written: ‘ By Mr. Coleridge himself. J. Gillman.’ 
On the ‘ Remarks’ the Poet has written : 

18th April, 1818. 

I ought to have made a collection of papers of this 
kind written by me on various subjects brought before 
Parliament. ‘This is not one of the best; yet I do not 


think it below par. 
S. T. CoLeripDGE. 


These pamphlets will be a further evidence 
that Coleridge was not in the continuous ‘ state 
of Opium and Indolence’ as often stated, but 
rather when his health permitted, of energetic 
work for the relief of the sufferings of his fellow 
creatures at that time. These two circulars were, 
at the request of the late Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge, 
lent to Mr. Wise, author of the ‘ Bibliography of 
Coleridge.’ He had them printed privately, in 
a small edition of thirty copies. Sir Edmund 
Gosse has written an introduction to them from 


which I quote the following paragraphs : 


At the beginning of 1818 Sir Robert Peel, father of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, took up 
the cause of the Lancashire children by introducing, 
and by pressing through Parliament a Bill for the 
shortening of the hours of labour in cotton factories, 
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He had been Chief Secretary for Ireland since 1812. 
He had ceased to be a member of the ministry before 
the Bill passed into law, but this advocacy of it was 
continually helpful to its progress. 

At the time when Coleridge prepared to send out 
his ‘ Circulars,’! the success of the measure was by no 
means assured. A few selfish manufacturers opposed 
it in and out of the House of Commons on the plea of 
interference with the natural laws of labour and supply, 
and in April, 1818, it was by no means certain that 
Sir Robert Peel would be successful in his generous 
venture, 

The week in which Coleridge’s two appeals were 
written and circulated, was that in which criticism was 
concentrated on the Bill in the House of Commons. 
Four days after the date of the ‘ Grounds,’ there was 
a very long and heated debate on the Bill in Committee. 
The main body of the House was by this time per- 
suaded, and we may hope that Coleridge’s manifestoes 
had a beneficial effect. 

But to the very last the representatives of some of 
the Lancashire manufacturers persisted in resisting 
every species of reform and even endeavoured after 
the House had by a large majority expressed itself in 
favour of the measure to obstruct its finally being 
passed, which however was successfully done on the 
3oth of April, 1818. 

1 These two ‘ Circulars’ are printed in Appendix I. Except for the 


small edition privately printed for Mr. Wise they have not hitherto been 
published. 
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LECTURES ON ‘THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY ’ — ‘ THE 

AIDS TO REFLECTION’ AND OTHER WRITINGS IN 1824— 

‘THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING SPIRIT,’ 1824— 
NOTES (BY S. T. C.) FROM MRS. GILLMAN’S BIBLE 


AT the end of 1818, Coleridge was again making 
notes for a set of fourteen lectures on the ‘ History 
of Philosophy ’ and another set on ‘ Six selected 
plays of Shakespeare.’ According to the pros- 
pectus they were to be delivered at the ‘ Crown 
and Anchor’ in the Strand, the former on 
‘ Philosophy ’ on Mondays, the latter on ‘ Shake- 
speare’’ on Thursdays. 

This prospectus is one of great interest and it 
is mentioned in the ‘ Bibliography of Coleridge ”} 
as ‘an item of considerable rarity.’ It is 


headed : 


Prospectus of a Course of Lectures, Historical and 
Biographical, on the Rise and Progress, the Changes 
and Fortunes of Philosophy, from Thales and Pytha- 
goras to the present time ; the Lives and Succession of 
the Distinguished Teachers in each sect; the con- 
nection of Philosophy with general Civilisation ; and 
more especially its Relations to the history of Chris- 
tianity and to the Opinions, Language and Manners of 
Christendom at different eras and in different nations. 2 

By S. T. Cotertpcz, Esq. 
1 By Thomas J. Wise, 1913. 


* This prospectus and the Historical Assistant are both amongst my 
MSS.—L. E. W. 
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‘The term ‘ prospectus’ scarcely suggests re- 
flections on the moral state of being of the 
auditors of these lectures, such as we there find. 
Thus Coleridge supposes that having arrived at 
the age of reflection, they must at some. period 
or other have put to themselves the following 
questions : 


What, and for what am I made? 

What can I and what ought I to make of myself ? 

And in what relations do I stand to the world and to 
my fellow men?... 


Accompanying the prospectus is ‘A Chrono- 
logical and Historical Assistant to a Course of 
Lectures on the “ History of Philosophy from 
Thales.” ’ ‘This is a pamphlet of thirteen pages 
and such as would be of considerable help and 
guide to the younger students who might attend 
these lectures. . 

Crabb Robinson, who attended some of 
Coleridge’s lectures, makes the following notes 
in his diary, referring to lectures delivered in 
1811 and 1812: 


Shakespeare imitates life mingled as we find it, with 
joy and sorrow. We constantly in life meet with 
persons who are as it were unfeeling spectators of the 
most passionate situations. The fool serves to supply 
the place of some such uninterested person, where all 
the other characters are interested. The most genuine 
and real of Shakespeare’s fools isin Lear. In Hamlet 
the fool is as it were, divided into several parts 
dispersed through the play. 

Coleridge’s explanation of the character of Satan and 
his vindication of Milton against the charge of falling 
below his subject where he introduces the Supreme 
Being, and his illustration of the difference between 
poetic and abstract truth, and of the diversity in 
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identity between the philosopher and the poet were 
equally wise and beautiful.t 


In his ‘ Autobiography,’ p. 47, Leslie records 
that : 


A most interesting portion of Coleridge’s Lectures 
was that in which he pointed out the truth and refine- 
ment of Shakespeare’s women. Shakespeare, beyond 
all other dramatists of that period, showed how purified 
his imagination was from everything gross in com- 
parison with those of his contemporaries. . . . 

Coleridge’s voice was deep and musical and his 
words followed each other in an unbroken flow, yet 
free from monotony. ‘There was indeed a peculiar 
charm in his utterance. His pronunciation was re- 
markably correct, in some respects pedantically so. 


In another part of his ‘Autobiography,’ Leslie 
remarks: ‘ He (Coleridge) has given me a much 
more distinct and satisfactory view of the nature 
and ends of poetry and painting than I ever had 
before.’ 

Alluding to Coleridge’s ‘Table Talk,’ Leslie 
says that 

His remarks there given on Othello and Hamlet 
formed part of one of his lectures on Shakespeare. 
The clue to the inconsistencies of Hamlet might be 
found in the undue predominance of the inner over the 
outer man.? 


Crabb Robinson in his Diary, vol. i, p. 366, 
the following : 

Coleridge’s remarks on Richard II. and Hamlet 
were very excellent. Last night he concluded his 
fine development of the Prince of Denmark by 
an eloquent statement of the moral of the play; 
* Action,’ he said, ‘ is the great end of all; no intellect 


1'Crabb Robinson’s Diary. 
3 Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections, vol. i, p. 44. 
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however grand is valuable if it draw us from action and 
lead us to think, until the time of action is passed by, 
and we can do nothing.’ Somebody said to me ‘ This 
is a satire on himself.’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘it is an elegy.’ 
Again he writes: ‘ You will be interested to hear 
how Coleridge’s lectures closed; they ended with 
éclat 


In the lectures on Shakespeare at this period 
(1818) it was said by one critic that Coleridge 
repeated himself, but as he had already lectured 
on the ‘Myriad-minded Man’ three times if not 
more, this must have been inevitable ; his Shake- 
spearian analysis being original at the earlier 
dates, he would naturally repeat his favourite 
theories on the subject. 

A friend of the Gillmans,' a man of literary 
culture, took down some notes of one of the courses 
of lectures to be found in ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
He expressed himself to me in the same terms of 
admiration that we read in the foregoing pages. 
In the ‘ Literary Remains’ are some reports of 
eleven of the last course of lectures, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth not being given. ‘Great diffi- 
culty was found in taking down Coleridge’s 
lectures, the attempts to copy his lectures ver- 
batim have failed, they are but comments.’ 
A very experienced shorthand writer was em- 
ployed to take down the lectures on Shakespeare, 
but the manuscript was almost unintelligible. 
Yet the lecturer was slow and measured as 
usual. The writer, no less an artist than Mr. 
Gurney, gave this account of the difficulty, that 
with regard to other speakers, however involved, 


1 Mr. H. H. Carwardine, late of Earls Colne Priory. 
G 
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he would almost always by long experience in 
his art guess the form of the latter part of the 
sentence from the form of the beginning ; but 
that the conclusion of each of Coleridge’s sentences 
was a surprise to him. He was obliged to listen 
down to the last word.’ 

In the summer of 1819 a great misfortune 
befell the Poet. His publishers became bankrupt, 
and Coleridge ‘lost all the profits,’ he says in a 
letter, ‘ from the sale of his writings ; and he was 
obliged to buy up his own books and half copy- 
rights.” A loan from a kind friend enabled him 
to do this. By some biographers this loss has been 
supposed to be imagination on Coleridge’s part. 
But I have the memory of my father’s statement 
in conversation with an intimate friend, that he 
had heard the above account as a fact from Ais 
father! and also that the loan was repaid in 
future and more fortunate times. 

After the shock of his publisher’s bankruptcy, 
which increased the painful fluctuations of the 
heart, the Poet again goes to the sea. He writes 
to my grandfather and begs him to come down 
to Ramsgate. 

Ramsgate (postmark), 
August zoth, 1819. 


My ovear Frienp,2?—Whether from the mere 
intensity of the heat, and the restless, almost sleepless 
nights in consequence, or from incautious exposure to 
draughts ; or whether simply the change of air and the 
sea-bath were repairing the intestinal canal (and bad 
indeed must the road be which is not better than a 
road-a-mending, a hint which our revolutionary re- 


1 The Right Hon. J. Hookham Frere engaged a reporter. 
2 Mr, Gillman, 
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formers would do well to attend to) or from whatever 
cause, I have been miserably unwell for the last three 
days—but last night passed a tolerably good night, 
and finding myself convalescent this morning, I bathed 
and now am still better, having had a glorious tumble 
in the waves, though the water is still not cold enough 
for my liking. ‘The weather, however, is evidently on 
the change, and we have now a succession of flying 
April showers and needle rains. 

My bath is about a mile and a quarter from the Lime 
Grove, a wearisome travail by the deep crumbly shore, 
but a very pleasant breezy walk along the top of the 
cliff from which you descend through a deep steep 
lane cut through the chalk rocks. The tide comes up 
to the end of the lane, and washes the cliff, but a little 
before and a little after high tide there are nice clean 
seats of rock with foot-baths, and then an expanse of 
sand, greater than I need; and exactly a hundred of 
my strides from the end of the lane there is a good 
roomy arched cavern with an oven or cupboard in it, 
where one’s clothes can be put free from sand... . 
I find that I can write no more if I am to send this by 
the to-day’s post. Pray, if you can with any sort of 
propriety, do come to me—to us I suppose I ought 
to say. 

a 
God bless you and, eT C1 

From the year 1820 or 1821, onwards, an 
afternoon and evening in each week (Thursdays) 
were devoted to the reception of Coleridge’s 
friends, though indeed they were welcome at 
all times at the Grove, Highgate. 

Charles Lamb and his sister Mary were frequent 
guests, though more generally on other occasions 
than the ‘ Thursdays.’ On that day the habitués 
included Leslie the Royal Academician, Judge 


1 This letter was published by Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge in Letters of 
S. T. Coleridge. 
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Talfourd, Basil Montagu, The Right Hon. J. 
Hookham Frere, Professor Joseph Henry Green, 
Archdeacon Julius Hare, his friend Sterling, 
Frederic Denison Maurice, Edward Irving and 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, the Poet’s nephew ; 
also Lord Hatherly, who in the ‘ Life of Sterling,’ 
by Carlyle, gives a report of those meetings, in 
which, he says, ‘ Coleridge poured forth all the 
riches of his prodigious memory and all the poetry 
of his brilliant imagination to every listener.’ 
There is perhaps a touch of rapturous exag- 
geration in the following extract from The 
Metropolitan referring to the Thursday receptions, 
nevertheless it is valuable as indicating a con- 
temporary vision of Coleridge about this time. 


At the house of an attached friend, under whose 
roof this illustrious man spent the latter years of his 
life, it was the custom to have a conversazione every 
Thursday evening. Here Coleridge was the centre and 
admiration of the circle that gathered round him. He 
could not be otherwise than aware of the intellectual 
homage of which he was the object ; yet there he sat, 
talking and looking all sweet and simple and divine 
things, the very personification of meekness and 
humility. 

Now he spoke of passing occurrences, or of surround- 
ing objects, the flowers on the table, or the dog on 
the hearth, and enlarged in most familiar-wise on the 
beauty of the one, the attachment, the almost moral 
nature of the other, the wonders that were involved 
in each. 

And now soaring upwards with amazing majesty, 
into those sublimer regions in which his soul delighted, 
and abstracting himself from the things of time and 
sense, the strength of his wing soon carried him out 
of sight. And here, even in these his eagle-flights, 
although the eye in gazing after him was dazzled and 
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blinded, yet ever and anon a sunbeam would make its 
way through the loopholes of the mind, giving it to 
discern that beautiful amalgamation of heart and spirit, 
that could equally raise him above his fellow-men, or 
bring him down to the softest level of humanity. ‘ It 
is easy,’ says a critic, ‘to talk ; it is not very difficult 
to speechify, but to discourse is a gift rarely bestowed by 
Heaven on mortal man.’ Coleridge has it in perfection. 
While he is discoursing the world loses all its common- 
places, and you and your wife may imagine yourselves 
Adam and Eve, listening to the ‘ affable Archangel’ 
Raphael in the Garden of Eden; you would no more 
dream of wishing him to be mute for awhile than you 
would a river that ‘Imposes silence with a stilly 
sound.” Whether you understand two consecutive 
sentences we shall not stop too curiously to inquire ; 
but you do something better, you feel the whole just 
like any other divine music, and ’tis your own fault 
if you do not ‘a wiser and a better man arise to-morrow 
morn.’ 


Vincent Novello’s eldest daughter! was taken 
by a friend to Mr. Gillman’s house, as she men- 
tions about this period; it may have possibly 
been on a Thursday reception day : 


When the name of the musician catching Coleridge’s 
ear, and engaging his attention, he immediately 
launched forth into a noble eulogy of music, speaking 
of his special admiration for Beethoven as the most 
poetical of all musical composers. 

From this he went on into a dissertation upon an 
idea which he had conceived, that the Creation of the 
Universe must have been achieved during a grand 
prevailing harmony of spheral music. 

His elevated tone, his lofty look as he rolled forth his 
gorgeous sentences, his sustained flow of language, his 
sublime utterances gave the effect of some magnificent 
organ peal to our entranced ears. 


1 Mrs. Cowden Clarke, authoress. 
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‘The conversation of Coleridge was,’ said Words- 
worth, ‘like a majestic river, the sound or sight of 
whose course you caught at intervals, which was some- 
times concealed by forests, sometimes lost in sand, 
then came flashing out broad and distinct, and even 
when it took a turn which your eye could not follow, 
yet you always felt and knew that there was a connection 
in its parts, and that it was the same river.’ 


In the autumn of 1820 the Poet went to 
Walmer with Mr. and Mrs. Gillman. After my 
grandfather had returned to his duties at High- 
gate he received the following letter, which is 
without any date.’ It is more especially quoted 
to show the state of Coleridge’s health. 


My pearesT FrienD,— Walmer improves so much, 
every time I extend or vary my topographical researches 
and experimental walks, that I am more and more in 
want of you. 

It seems to me the healthiest spot I ever sojourned 
in; the clay here covering the calcareous subsoil 
within a thin coat, and here mingled with the lime 
attracts the crude dankness from the sea-fogs, and yet 
without retaining it on the one hand or chilling the 
air by sudden evaporation on the other. For what is 
not taken up by the plants, is carried off by filtration 
downward. 

The number of young Sylvages too and of wooded 
and bushy hollows and bottoms, uneven as quarries, 
cannot but contribute to purify and inspirit the air. 

The sea breezes I suspect quicken the olfactory 
nerves, for I never remember to have caught the 
fragrance from the birches, and the aroma from the 
young pines, and arbor-vite shrubs, so perceptibly as 
from Lord Liverpool’s plantation on the side towards 
the cliffs. 

I am thoroughly reconciled to the Saltwater cradle- 


1 Knight’s Life of Wordsworth, vol. i, p. 129. 
2 Date from internal evidence, 1820. 
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bath, and by Mrs. Gillman’s advice I take two days 
and omit the third, and hitherto with increasing benefit 
during the whole day. My rest is far more restless 
than it was at Highgate, and the internal pain instead 
of having the good manners to wait until I awake up 
out of my second sleep commences its dunning like a 
bad conscience as soon as my head is level with my 
feet. Nevertheless I am disposed to flatter myself that 
this is afflictive in the sufferance rather than alarming 
as a symptom, for disturbed and even distressful as my 
night season is, I rise refreshed and without the faint- 
ness, sickness and cough that were sure more or less 
to follow on my deeper sleeps and pain furloughs at 
home, and I do not feel the craving for snuff, or in a 
very diminished degree at any time, or for wine after 
dinner, so that I trust that I shall be able to bring 
myself back to the habit of three glasses as my maxi- 
mum with more confidence than | dared entertain, if 
any great effort of self-conquest were necessary. 

Hitherto I have not attempted any brain-work, on 
the contrary I have tried to keep my mind as composed 
and vacant as possible; excluding even day-dreams 
and attending to whatever is present to my senses, and 
only as it is present; but I feel my head clearing up 
and hope to wear it as unconsciously as I used to do 
before poor H.1 . . . forced his way into it from the 
heart upwards. On Thursdays however I propose to 
begin work in good earnest, my ‘ Logic,’ to wit, and 
somuch ofsl,;myselfily . 2" 

(Messages and signature cut off). 


This work on ‘ Logic,’ to which Coleridge 
refers in the above letter, has been spoken of by 
a biographer of the Poet as one of ‘ the visions’ 
in the life of a visionary, but it has since been 
found to exist in manuscript, in two quarto 


1 Hartley. eae 
2 This letter was published by the late Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge in his 
Letters of S. T. Coleridge. 
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volumes! In the ‘ Letters of S. T. Coleridge,’ 
the late Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge refers in a note 
to ‘two Quarto Volumes on the “ History of 
Logic,” ’ and the ‘Elements of Logic,’ which 
originally belonged to Joseph Henry Green, and 
were in the possession of the late Mr. C. A. 
Ward * of Chingford Hatch. These two volumes 
Mr. Ward was kind enough to lend to me. The 
work had been dictated by the Poet to two 
amanuenses, as is shewn by the different hand- 
writings. It is evidently a very important treatise 
and it ought to be published, if only to bear 
witness to the profound thought and concentrated 
work of the author. Mr. Ward considers this 
work on Logic to be a portion of the so-termed 
“Great Work,’ which from ‘the references to it 
in Coleridge’s letters is probably the.case. 

In a letter of Mr. Ward’s to myself, he says : 

The work, if ever printed, will not add any popular 
laurel to the divine brow of the philosophic saint of 
Highgate or Druid of its Grove . , . but the work 
shows better than anything extant what the writer’s 
aim was. . . . Independently of this, there are some 
magnificent portions in it quite as good as anything in 
the “Aids to Reflection.’ 

In this year Coleridge was continuing this 
work on ‘ Logic” and also making progress in 
his work on the ‘ Books of the Old and New 
Testaments,’ Mr. Green being his weekly amanu- 
ensis for the latter, as we learn from a letter to 
Allsop, August 8, 1820.’ 

The Poet’s sons Hartley and Derwent were 


1 Author of Sonnets by Burghley. 


* This last work has not been published, but it is still in existence, though 
probably in MS. 
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both visitors at Highgate in the spring of this 
year. Their father in a letter to Allsop ‘ wishes 
their dear sister were with us, the cup of paternal 
joy would be full to the brim.’ Members of 
Coleridge’s family were at the Grove from 
time to time and were always warmly welcomed. 
Sara his gifted daughter was a great favourite of 
my grandmother’s. Hartley the eldest son, often 
there in early days, was much beloved by her. 
She had always recognised and admired his 
talents, and appreciated his amiable character. 
In 1817 he was a visitor for some weeks. My 
grandmother spoke of them all to me with 
evident and sincere affection. 


“I am much distressed,’ wrote Hartley Coleridge 
to Mrs. Gillman in later years, ‘ about my dear mother. 
She seldom speaks of herself, much more frequently 
of you, and always with a deep feeling of what you and 
he (Mr. Gillman) have done and suffered for us all— 
but her last letters have told too much of her increasing 
infirmities.’ 

It is not to be supposed that Coleridge, although 
a patient by hisown request subject to surveillance, 
was in any sense a prisoner at the Highgate home. 
It was not, as one biographer has described it, ‘a 
gilded cage,’ ‘from which he sought to escape.’ 
He paid various short visits to his friends during 
his residence at Highgate. One of about a 
week to Mr. J. H. Green, his medical attendant 
and friend in Essex, two other short visits 
to Charles Lamb at Enfield, another to Allsop 
in London,’ a two days’ visit to Oxford, and 


1 The visit to Allsop about September 24, alluded to in this list, seems 
to have been almost the only occasion of his being away from the care of 
his host or hostess. Its duration was intended to have been only for a day 
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a visit of about the same time in the last year 
but one of his life to Cambridge. Also he 
went during these years several times to the 
seaside, and these last expeditions (on which 
he was always accompanied by Mr. or Mrs. 
Gillman and her sister or other friend) appear 
to have given him much simple pleasure. The 
records of his Ramsgate visits in particular show 
how far the Poet was from being the hypochon- 
driacal, dream-ridden individual that he has been 
so often represented, though indeed from the 
state of his health he had-much cause to be 
melancholy. 

He was at Ramsgate with the Gillmans in 1819, 
1822, 1824, 1825, and 1828, the time chosen 
being October and November, for Mr. Gillman 
had an idea that the ‘ fall of the leaf’ was an 
unhealthy season in a district so densely encom- 
passed by trees as the Grove. My grandfather 
himself was unable to be away for more than a 
few days at a time, on account of his medical 
duties, but my grandmother as aforesaid and her 
sister or a friend always accompanied the Poet 
in addition to Harriet Macklin the confidential 
maid-servant who was, I believe, in attendance 
on him for thirteen years ; a middle-aged woman 
apparently engaged not only to wait on him at 
all times, but to assist in that needful supervision 
which he had himself warned Mr. Gillman in his 
first letter might be necessary. ‘An almost 
unalphabeted but sensible woman,’ Coleridge calls 
her in a letter to Mr. Kennard. It was on her 


or two ; it was prolonged apparently without Mr. Gillman’s sanction, but 
Coleridge’s return was made very willingly, according to my father’s 
account, 
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behalf that the Poet on his death-bed: wrote a 
few lines (addressed to Mr. Green and Mrs. 
Gillman), asking that some little help might be 
provided as a mark of his gratitude for her 
devoted services. 

It has often been taken for granted, if not 
actually stated, that Coleridge never saw his wife 
again after their separation, but Mrs. Coleridge 
and her daughter Sara came to the Grove in the 
Christmas week of the year 1822, and stayed till 
the end of February,’ when they made a further 
visit to the relations at Ottery. ‘Our visits to 
Highgate and Ottery,’ we are told by Mrs. 
Coleridge herself, ‘were productive of the greatest 
satisfaction to all parties.’ * 

We may assume, therefore, that whatever lack 
of harmony led to the separation between the 
Poet and his wife, there was still affection 
subsisting between them; indeed we gather 
both from Dorothy Wordsworth and from 
Allston, the intimate American friend, that it 
was an ‘amicable separation,’ and this view 
is confirmed by the fact of their meeting at 
times afterwards in pleasant intercourse, before 
Coleridge’s final departure from their home 
in the Lake Country. In later years Mrs. 
Coleridge expresses herself as grateful to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gillman for the care they bestowed 
on her husband. 

I remember hearing my father say (in conver- 
sation with an old friend) that they corresponded 
with one another during the Poet’s residence at 


1 This letter is given in the last chapter. 
2 My grandmother often alluded to this visit. 
3 Letter of Mrs. S. T. Coleridge, 1822. 
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Highgate, and Mrs. Derwent Coleridge, in a 
letter to myself, writes : 


He was a tender father, though circumstances 
hindered some of the pleasant outcomes of his paternal 
affection. I felt from what I knew that if money and 
health had been at his command, he and his excellent 
wife might again have kept home together. 


My grandmother entertained great respect for 
Mrs. Coleridge ; that this feeling was warmly 
returned, the letters of her daughter Sara, con- 
taining kindly messages to her, amply show ; 
several of these letters are amongst my MSS. 

It will not be out of place here to mention that 
from time to time there were still allusions in the 
press to the old charge of Coleridge having left his 
wife and family. Daniel Stuart, editor of the 
Morning Post, a generous friend of the Poet, 
writing in the Gentleman's Magazine of July, 
1838, in reference to some matters on which he 
and Coleridge had seriously differed, makes the 
following just statement : 


In the anti-Jacobin publications, Coleridge was 
accused of deserting his wife and children.! He never 
deserted them in the sense which the words imply. 
On the contrary he always spoke of them to me with 
esteem, affection and anxiety. He allowed them the 
greatest part of his income (but that was sometimes 
insufficient for their comfortable subsistence), and he 
himself was usually more distressed for money than 
they were. 


It is well known that the whole of the Wedge- 
wood annuity was given up by Coleridge for the 
use of his wife and family, though after this was 


1 In his Biographia Literaria the Poet alludes to these charges. 
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reduced by the Wedgewoods to half, it was of 
course quite an inadequate sum. 

Mr. Stuart speaks of ‘the comfort Coleridge 
enjoyed in the Highgate home,’ where, he 
relates - 


I may say, he was master of everything they pos- 
sessed where he cou/d and did receive his friends as if 
the whole house and everything in it had been his own ! 
I will add too, that he believed and I believe, that Mr. 
Gillman’s skill and attention prolonged his life many 
a day, and that his sense of this and his gratitude were 
unbounded. 


Mr. Stuart was frequently at Highgate himself; 
he was intimate with the Gillmans, in fact his 
family had stayed with them at the Grove at one 
time. 

In October of this year Coleridge was again at 
Ramsgate with the Gillmans. After the doctor 
had left to return to his practice, he received the 
following letter ; it is in my grandfather’s book 
without any name, and the whole is printed by 
Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge in his ‘ Letters of S. T. 
Coleridge’: 

Ramsgate, 
28th October, 1822. 

Dear Frienp,—Words I know, are not wanted 
between you and me. But there may be instances and 
manifestations of friendship so affecting, and drawing 
up with them so long a train from behind, so many 
folds of recollection as they come onward on one’s 
mind, that it seems but a mere act of justice to oneself 
a debt we owe to the dignity of our moral nature to 
give them some record: a relief which the spirit of 
man asks and demands to contemplate in some outward 
symbol what it is inwardly solemnising. I do inwardly 
believe that I shall yet do something to thank you my 
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dear Gillman, in the way in which you would wish to 
be thanked, by doing myself honour. . . 

Dear friend, and brother of my Saal God only 
knows how truly and in the depth, you are loved and 
prized by 

Your affectionate friend, 
S. T. CoLeripceE.! 


On nearly the last day of this year the visits of 
the Poet’s nephew Henry Nelson Coleridge were 
begun, and the first record of the wonderful con- 
versations of his uncle is given on December 29, 
1822. The ‘ Table Talk’ has been perhaps the 
most popular of all books either relating to or 
written by 8. T. Coleridge. Mr. Hall Caine in 
his ‘ Life’* of the Poet speaks of it thus : 


This book carries the sure proof of education that 
is almost without parallel; and of reading, thought and 
observation, that probably outstrides the intellectual 
equipment of every Englishman since Bacon ?; 


and Leslie in his ‘ Autobiography ’ says : 
I now read over and over again what his nephew 
had recorded of Coleridge’s conversation, and | can 


vouch for the exactness with which his manner is 
preserved in those precious little volumes. 


In this year we again find a little notice of the 
Poet in Crabb Robinson’s diary, April 4, 1823 : 


Dined at Monkhouse’s. Our party consisted of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Moore and Rogers. 
During the afternoon, Coleridge alone displayed any 
peculiar talent. I have not for years seen him in such 
excellent health and in such fine flow of spirits. Besides 

1 The original of this letter is amongst my MSS. ; it was lent by myself 
to the late Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge for publishing at his own request 
with other letters to my grandfather, which appear in his collection, Letters 


of S. T. Coleridge. 
2 Hall Caine’s Life of Coleridge, p. 148. 
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these five bards were no one but my friends, Mrs. 
Wordsworth, Miss Hutchinson, Mary Lamb, and 
Mrs. Gillman. 


‘On the day following, Mr. Crabb Robinson 
“attended a large musical party at the Aders in 
Euston Square,’ when he makes this entry: ‘ Mr. 
Monkhouse and his ladies, the Flaxmans, Cole- 
ridge and Mr. and Mrs. Gillman were my 
friends.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Aders were noted in those days 
for their ‘ Musical Parties,’ and some of the first 
singers were to be heard at these gatherings of 
literati and artists. Coleridge, if there was the 
music of Beethoven and the older masters, always 
enjoyed these times, as I have often heard from 
my grandmother. 

We are sometimes told that Coleridge’s later 
years were relatively unproductive of any literary 
work of complete or lasting value. But to some 
minds his writings of this period appeared as the 
utterance of a prophet and seer and they received 
from them a guidance which shaped their lives. 

Quotation has already been made from a book 
written by Dr. Prentiss, the American author, 
who was a student of Coleridge’s works, and in 
later years came to Highgate. I have in my 
possession a letter that he wrote to Mrs. Gillman 
which breathes a reverential gratitude to the 
Philosopher, as one ‘who hath fed me with 
the tranquil and clear words of truth.’ Others 
have testified that the Poet was the one ‘ who 
had solved their doubts, and led them to the 
fountain-head of religious philosophy.’ 

Sir Humphry Davy in a letter to Coleridge 
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himself thus writes: ‘Some of the better feelings 
of my nature have been elevated by your con- 
verse, and the thoughts that you have nursed have 
been to me an eternal source of consolation.’ 

Although the ‘Aids to Reflection,’ pub- 
lished in this year (1825), was not of a popular 
character it was appreciated by some of the ablest 
men of the day. To some it marked an era in 
religious thought. But unfortunately for the 
Poet, it was not generally well received by the 
public, and by the reviewers it was passed by in 
silence. 

In America however it was shortly re-published 
with an excellent introductory essay by Dr. 
Marsh, and in respect of this Lord Coleridge, in 
his speech in Westminster Abbey at the unveiling 
of the bust of the Poet, said : 

That by far the dest edition of his best known philo- 
sophical work, viz., the ‘Aids to Reflection,’ was by 


an American author, Dr. Marsh, President of the 
University of Vermont. 


From Dr. Prentiss too we learn that it had 
probably been read ‘ by scores of young men in 
that country where one had read it in England.’ 
He bears witness that ‘in our country, Coleridge 
was regarded by some of the ablest leaders of 
opinion as one of the foremost thinkers of the 
century in the English-speaking world.’ 

William Howitt, F.S.A., tell us that ‘some of 
Coleridge’s works are “‘ Class-books in the Ameri- 
can universities’ and his “Aids to Reflection ” 
has perhaps more than any other production 
formed the minds of the studious young men of 
the United States.’ 
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This work, in the words of Dr. Marsh in his 
Introductory Essay, is : 


. Not so much to teach a speculative system of 
doctrines built upon established premises for which a 
different method would have been obviously preferable 
—as to turn the mind continually back upon the 
premises themselves—upon the inherent grounds of 
truth and error in its own being! 


Or again : 


Not so much to establish this or that system, but to 
cultivate in every mind the power and the will to seek 
earnestly and steadfastly the truth in the only direction 
in which it can ever be found. . . .? 


Although a true faith cannot contradict any 
universal principle of speculative reason, it is yet 
in a certain sense independent of the discussions of 
philosophy and in its proper nature beyond the 
reach of positive science and theoretical insight. 
Thus in Coleridge’s own words ‘ Christianity is 
not a Theory or a Speculation but a Life, not a 
philosophy of Life but a Life and a “ving 
process.’ * 

Dr. Hort speaks of it ‘as a book to be read 
again and again.’ Dr. Marsh in his Introductory 
Essay urges that ‘ however disconnected and mis- 
cellaneous it may at first appear it will be found 
on perusal to contain a connected train of dis- 
cussions and to be strictly methodical in its 
arrangement.’ 

It is recorded of some students that they have 


1 Page viii of Dr. Marsh’s Introduction. 
2 Page x of Dr. Marsh’s Introduction. 
3 Page xxiii of Dr. Marsh’s Introduction. 
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made it a rule to read the ‘ Aids to Reflection ’ 
year by year. One of these, Mr. Thomas 
Walker, a former editor of the Daily News, in a 
letter to myself, writes : 


In a blessed hour I met with the ‘Aids to Reflection,’ 
and having read it patiently I said, “ Now I know what 
‘“man being made in the Image of God” means; 
here is not only a pool of fresh water but a living 
spring’ I have kept up the habit of re-reading the 


‘Aids’ yearly ever since. 


In a review of the ‘Aids to Reflection’ by Dr. 
Anster, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, we 


read: 


From the whole compass of our language, it would 
not be possible to select passages of more true eloquence 
and devoted more entirely to the best interests of man, 
than the neglected volumes of this great and good 
man present. 

Weare in them presented not merely with the results 
of thought, but the labour of thinking is exacted from 
us ; not merely is attention to the author’s chain of 
reasoning required, but the mind is required to recol- 
lect and repeat past states of being in order to render 
that reasoning intelligible, and few will voluntarily 
submit to so severe a discipline. 

And the very accuracy of his language (too subtle 
to be duly estimated) has somehow or other the effect 
of making the writer seem too fond of refining. . . . 


Still Dr. Marsh, in his Introduction to the 
American edition, shows us that ‘no language 
and no illustration can help the reader to under- 
stand himself without the labour of serious and 
persevering reflection.’ . . . 


1 Dr. Anster was the translator of Faust. 
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Is it an unpardonable offence in Mr. Coleridge to 
have occasionally overrated the capacities and acquire- 
ments of his audience ? To have supposed them capable 
of being for a few hours interested in the investigation 
of truths which relate to their permanent being ? 


* IT could wish,’ said Dr. Marsh at the end of his 
same Introduction, ‘that the work might be 
received in the spirit which seems to me to have 
animated its great author.’ .. . 


To all who shall so receive it, and read it with the 
attention and thoughtfulness which it demands and 
deserves it will be found by experience to furnish what 
its title imparts—‘Aids to Reflection ’ on subjects upon 
which every man is bound to reflect deeply and in earnest. 


Nor can it be thought that this work of 
Coleridge’s is now superseded by those of later 
theologians. 

The late Dr. Wace, the Dean of Canterbury, 
in a speech at the Church Congress at Liverpool 
in the year 1904, said : 

What was wanted was not a re-statement of these 
doctrines, but a re-explanation of them, and bring- 
ing them in their original contents home to the 
minds of the people. . . . Coleridge in his ‘Aids to 
Reflection,’ a book he would like to see more read, 
says, ‘ Evidences of Christianity ! I am weary of the 
word. Make a man feel his want of it; rouse him if 
you can to a sense of his eed of it, and you may safely 
trust it to its own evidences.’ ! 


Referring again to Dr. Prentiss, we find his 
belief that : 


In the whole domain of Spiritual Philosophy, of faith 
in God and immortality, of a manly life resting and 
1 Reported in The Guardian, October 7th, 1904. 
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built up on the strong foundations of the Christian 
religion and morality, the ‘Aids to Reflection ’ and the 
‘ Lay Sermons’ are as fresh and helpful to-day as they 
were three or four score years ago.} 

And further I believe the name of S. T. Coleridge 
will be enshrined in the hearts of thousands of the 
Christian scholars of America, as one of their Country’s 
greatest benefactors.” 

At a meeting at Kensington Palace on behalf 
of the ‘ Coleridge Cottage,’ patronised by the 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, the Bishop 
of Albany * asked leave to add some words to the 
other speeches. He then spoke of the name of 
Coleridge as being looked upon with much 
veneration in America; his philosophy, he said, was 
taught in some of the class-books of their univer- 
sities, his poetry was instilled in the highest edu- 
cation of the young men in the United States. 

The bust* was given by an American as a token 
of their admiration of the Philosopher, and he 
thanked God that America and England had the 
gift of a common speech and a common literature 
and tradition. 

It was a satisfaction to me to hear the Bishop of 
Albany say this. 

From 8. T. Coleridge emanated in a consider- 
able measure the great movements philosophical, 
theological, and critical of the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century—indirectly if not directly. 

In ‘ The Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,’ a 
short work of the Poet probably written in 1824 
in the form of letters to a nephew,° lies the 


1 The Bright Side of Life, vol. ii, p. 504. 2 [bid., p. 506. 
3 An American Bishop. 

“ Thornycroft’s bust of the Poet, now in Westminster Abbey. 

5 The Rev. Edward Coleridge. 
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germ of what is now styled the ‘ Higher Criti- 
cism.’ Professor Shairp tells us that : 


When these letters first appeared they struck the 
loudest if not the earliest note which till then had been 
heard in England of that way of thought which has 
since become known as the ‘ Critical School.’ } 

Recognising as these letters did in the different 
books of Scripture, various degrees and diverse modes 
of inspiration, and in all the books the co-presence of 
the human element with the Divine Word, they startled 
from their ‘dogmatic slumbers’ the many who had 
hitherto held a merely mechanical view of the inspiring 
Spirit. 

ae Dr. Arnold recognised the appearance of the 
remarkable letters, ‘ The Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit,’ as marking ‘an era in theology the most im- 
portant that had occurred since the Reformation, and 
the interval that has since passed has not diminished 
their historical importance.’ 


These letters entitled ‘ The Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit’ were not published till after 
Coleridge’s death. Amongst the MSS. copied 
by my grandmother for the second volume of 
Mr. Gillman’s ‘ Life of S. T. Coleridge’ I 
find the following note of Coleridge directly 
referring to his writing of the ‘ Letters’ and 
also to the reason of the postponement of their 
publication. 

It must be remembered that Coleridge was 
writing nearly one hundred years ago, some years 
too before the publication of ‘ The Confessions.’ 
His long and deep study of the Bible had brought 
him to the conclusions expressed in them which 
to-day are become the ordinary point of view. 


1 Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, Professor J. C. Shairp, Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, p. 233. 
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‘| had long foreseen,’ writes Coleridge in this note, 
‘that this disclosure must take place, and that no 
Cordon Salutaire would exclude the infection; and 
from this conviction I wrote the letters on the Religious 
and Superstitious veneration of the Scriptures in the 
hope of preparing the minds of theological students 
for the discussion by showing that whatever the final 
result might be the Truths of Christianity stood on 
foundations of adamant. 

‘And this conviction emancipating the believer from 
the spirit of fear would tend to render the result itself 
different in no point of real and practical importance 
from the common belief on the subject actually enter- 
tained by any man of learning in the Church during 
the last century. 

‘Anxious, however, that the momentous Truths and 
vindications of the mysteries of our faith from un- 
scriptural perversions and distinctions, set forth in the 
“Aids to Reflection’’ should have fair play, I suspended 
the publication of the Letters, and I do not on the whole 
regret it. 

‘The appeal to the fact as having taken place will be 
a less questionable justification of my purpose, than 
anticipation of it as of probable occurrence.’ 


As my opinions were formed defore I was acquainted 
with the Schools of Fichte and Schelling, so do they 
remain independent of them, though I con- and 
pro-fess great obligations to them in the development 
of my thoughts ; and yet I seem to feel that I should 
have been more useful had I been left to evolve them 
myself without knowledge of their coincidence 


* Coleridge,’ in his nephew’s ? words, ‘ distinguished 
so strongly between that internal faith which ses at 
the dase of and supports the whole moral and religious 
being of man, and the belief as historically true of 
several incidents and relations found in the text of 

1 From a letter to J. H. Green, December 13, 1817, E. H. Coleridge’s 


Letters of S. T. Coleridge, vol. ii, p. 683. 
* Henry Nelson Coleridge, editor of the Literary Remains. 
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the Scriptures—that he habitually exercised a liberty of 
criticism with respect to the latter. . . . He pleaded 
for it so earnestly as the only middle path of safety and 
peace between a godless disregard of the uwigue and 
transcendent character of the Bible taken generally, and 
that scheme of interpretation surely less adverse to the 
pure spirit of Christian wisdom which wildly arrays 
our faith in opposition to our reason, and inculcates 
the sacrifice of the latter to the former—that to suppress 
this important part of his solemn convictions would be 
to misrepresent him.’! 


The same line of thought is to be found in a 
note on a passage from Jeremy Taylor, quoted 
in the * Literary Remains’ : 

‘For my part I believe this only as certain that 
nature alone cannot bring men to Heaven, and 
that Adam left us in a state in which we could 
not hope for it.’ 

On the margin of this passage Coleridge 
writes : 


This is likewise my belief that man must have had 
a Christ even if Adam had continued in Paradise—if 
indeed the history of Adam be not a myth, as but for 
passages in St. Paul we should most of us believe ; the 
serpent speaking, the names of the trees and so on; 
and the whole account of the Creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis seems to me clearly to say: the 
literal fact you could not understand if it were related 
to you; but you may conceive of it as if it had taken 
place thus and thus.? 


In the letters to my grandfather from Ramsgate, 
three of which bear this year’s date, we gather 
some knowledge of the life that S. T. Coleridge 
led there. 


1 Literary Remains. 
2 Ibid. vol. iii, p. 319. 
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Although these periodical visits appear to have 
resulted on the whole in improved health, yet 
most of the letters speak of internal sufferings, 
cough, feverish and restless nights, etc. (they are 
indeed those of a patient to his doctor) ; never- 
theless there are alternations of convalescence. 

He writes of enjoyable sea-bathing, ‘a glorious 
tumble in the waves,’ of pleasant meetings with 
friends, of dining out with various titled people 
(though this last he rather dislikes), of mile and a 
half walks along the cliffs to a distant sea bath, of 
rushing off on one occasion in a great storm to the 
pier to see the vessels driven into the harbour, etc. 

Here also is chat about James and Henry, who 
are occasionally down at Ramsgate—such as 
would interest their father (Mr. Gillman). 

In November 1824 Coleridge. was with 
his hosts at Wellington Crescent, Ramsgate, in 
a corner house at the end of the Crescent situated 
on a high jutting point of the cliff, commanding 
a view of the harbour and of an expanse of sea on 
both sides of this point. 

In the same manner that the Poet so much 
enjoyed the storms on Cumberland mountains, 
his spirit rose with excitement near a stormy sea. 


Postmark : November 13, 1824. Thursday : 
29 Wellington Crescent. 


My pear Frienp,—Sir Alexander Johnson, who 
leaves Ramsgate on Saturday morning, will take a 
packet for me 

The best thing that I have to communicate, and 
what better could I have! is the manifest and more 
sure I hope, because slow progression in Mrs. Gillman’s 
health. James? looks well and in good spirits. I have 


1 My father, Mr. James Gillman. 
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not felt myself justified in returning an affirmative to 
his mother’s question whether it would be advisable 
to prolong his stay here after the beginning of next 
week. For I dare not disguise from myself that without 
the immediate stimulus of his school duties, he cannot 
busy himself to sit down to anything, and the habit 
even of innocent dissipation is not innocuous. For 
myself all I can say is, that I have with advantage 
omitted bathing for some days. Sir Thomas Grey had 
advised me to do so; he regarded the refreshment and 
tone that followed bathing as delusive and that it was 
more than counterbalanced by the tendency to increased 
action of passive inflammation, meaning I suppose 
nascent. I met Trotters, Antrobus, Destreux, and 
Mrs. Macinnis at Sir A. Johnson’s last night, a musical 
and musico-poetical party. It is some part of my time 
to answer Sir A. Johnson’s notes and letters to me, of 
which I receive one a day on an average. I will send 
you a specimen by James. 

One compliment he paid me and with manifest 
emotion which I really felt: ‘ Sir, I have never in the 
course of my life received so much, and so valuable 
information from any man as from you. It is not this, 
however, that I shall most remember you by ; but that 
every time I have left you, I have felt myself a better 
man.’ 

I record this to you at Mrs. Gillman’s especial 
request. 

We have shifted to the corner house of the Colonnade, 
No. 29, the end of Wellington Crescent, next to 
Albion Place. When the wind is south or south-west 
and strong, it requires a strong man to shut the door 
again when opened, and the house is taken by storm ; 
likewise the chimneys smoke on occasions ; neverthe- 
less it is roomier, pleasanter, and above all better 
bedded. 

Mrs. G. has it for a guinea a week, and to the sorrow 
of my ears it has a pianoforte in it which James takes 
great delight in strumming, not to speak of the after- 
dinner dancing to which the currant wine in the glass 
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and bottle dances in sympathy! in the room below, 
where | am sitting. But they are happy, God bless 
them ! 

Here comes one of Sir Alexander’s Orientalists, .¢., 
Footman with an ALBum and a petitionary note from 
the young ladies to honour it with a few lines in my 
own handwriting as a remembrance, etc., etc. 

Now this is one of the grievances under the sun, 
which King Solomon did not foresee. . . . 


Some purely medical details to his doctor, Mr. 
Gillman, and the signature are cut off. 


November 23, 1824. 
My pearest FriEND,—I could not procure a frank 


on Sunday, Sir Charles De Voeux and family being 
out, and Mr. Macinnis, M.P., I believe with them. 
Not that this would have prevented my writing had 
I anything to communicate beyond meteorological 
grumps and grumblings. 

The gales have been tremendous—at this moment 
the waves at the mouth of the pier look like a surf-cliff, 
and it is fearful to watch the skiffs, how they are tossed 
and twisted and what hair-breadth escapes several of 
them have from being dashed against the pier-head. 

At daybreak this morning a West Indian was 
descried, that had struck on the Goodwin Sands—and 
long before this time must have gone to pieces. Had 
she been made of iron, she could not have stood out. 
The breakers were distinctly visible from our window, 
and with a glass had the appearance of a very high and 
bold coast. No boat could possibly approach to her ; 
and if the crew are saved, it will be little short of a 
miracle. The night before last it blew great guns the 
whole night, and last night up to the present moment 
the south-west wind had let Bedlam loose on the air. 
To move only the length from the second pillar from 

1 These lines bear witness to the Poet’s kindliness and good temper, for 


the disturbances to which he alludes must have been a sore trial toa literary 
worker.—L. E. W, 
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our house and back again required the utmost effort of 
my strength. A torrent of water would scarcely have 
pressed with a more compact force. The inner 
harbour is almost a solid mass of shipping—and 
Captain Martin! is hoarse, nay his very speaking 
trumpet has got a sore throat in his efforts to keep the 
French and Dutch skiffs, etc., from running foul 
against the pier and each other. For, the moment 
there is any danger or aught to be done instantly, the 
French fellows stand and look at each other like petri- 
factions of the last gesticulation they happened to have 
been making. 

Every time I go to the window—about once every 
ten minutes—I cannot help vexing myself that you 
are not here, you would enjoy the scene so keenly and 
I by the rebound. 

Thank God we are all well, i.e., each in his or her 
own lines and measure. I shall come back a free man 
as far as books and publishers are concerned and please 
God I will starve rather than send a sheet to the press 
or make any promise of so doing, till the whole work 
thoroughly revised and corrected is sent along with it. 

The Joneses are more than civil they are really 
friendly, and they are all very fond of James, whose 
picture Mr. Clover had taken, and | think it a likeness, 
and that he has given one of James’s best expressions 
of countenance and yet a characteristic one. 

The only fault I have to find with Mr. Jones, and 
which is not peculiar to him, is the importunately 
repeated invitations to dinner parties. 

There was a very pleasant music party there yester- 
evening ; and I could not get off the dining with him 
to-day to meet Sir Thomas and Lady Grey, but by 
promising to come early in the evening. 

Sir Charles De Voeux and family are very civil like- 
wise—he sends us the Courier every day, the precious 


1 The Harbour Master, a friend of Coleridge’s, who was accustomed to go 
to the Pier to chat with him, from year to year—he was looked upon as an 
old friend by the Gillmans—I remember being told that he quite broke 
down when he heard the sad tidings of the Poet’s death. 
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ohn Bull weekly, and whatever else of this kind he 
receives. He told me, he hoped, he had made more 
than an acquaintance in me, and both he and Lady D. V. 
made me promise to visit them in Harley Street. 
Sir Charles has a sister married to one of Earl Grey’s 
brothers. Lady Johnstone (Sir Charles informs me), 
is of the Argyll family the daughter of Lord Frederic 
Campbell. I thought there was something high and 
haughty in her mien and manner to me, however she 
became gracious and to the last very gracious. 

Miss Trotter (Sir Coutts Trotter’s daughter) who 
is here with the Antrobuses, has been just driven in 
by the storm-wind, with a Miss Huxley (a very pretty 
Rose and Lily Doll), i.e, to our door, and by my 
active gallantry harboured in our drawing-room. She 
informs us, from Sir Charles De Vceux, that the crew 
of the West Indian have been saved by the matchless 
courage and skill of the Deal men. While we were 
standing at the drawing-room window ten minutes ago, 
a skiff was dashed against the back of the pier, her 
rudder unseated and disabled and the poor skiff will 
I fear, never reach Broadstairs. Ha! a storm of rain ! 
and all the folks running up the East Cliff, and by the 
Sea Wall! Isuppose it isdrivenashore. This moment 
another ship dashed against the pier !—half-past one 
p.M. I must rush off, and hear the pier news, and 
perhaps I may get a frank at the same time... . 
Alas ! Sir Charles’s information was incorrect. The 
crew of the West Indianman (s00 ton) have perished. 
The vessel has run ashore a little below Lord Heith’s 
‘Gothic Castle,’ Of the two vessels that were dashed 
against the pier-head and which whirled round the men 
have been saved by the cranes, but the vessels hopeless. 
Just as I went out, I met Sir Charles and we saw the 
vessel—we both thought it safe, when the jib sail gave 
way or was let loose, swung from the lighthouse side 
of the harbour mouth—the vessel was whirled to the 
other side just like a hat snatched off from one’s head 
—by an eddy gust. 

Within three minutes came another and much 
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larger vessel—O ! how it was tossed and tormented 
dipping, reeling, mounting, driving, seemingly nearer 
to the pier than the former—one awful second—and 
the shout—it is safe !—(O that you were here !) 
. . . Forty minutes after 3. I have this moment 
returned from the pier—crash on crash !—the accursed 
narrowness of that harbour mouth !1—one small vessel 
crashing bowsprit and then flung out midway the 
mouth ! A large ship at the same moment just missed 
the harbour. I had not nerve to stay—she instantly 
grounded with her bowsprit towards the pier, amid 
the roar and fury of the billows—(I got home with a 
deadly sickness on me). I see them now, however, 
getting the poor sailors from the bowsprit with the 
crane-basket. All with life will be saved I trust—but 
the ship will be in pieces on the waves. God grant 
that the storm may abate before the dark comes, for 
it will be double darkness from the thickness of the 
air. . . . A pelt of rain, half-past two—a slight abate- 
ment I think in the storm! . . . God bless you. 
S. T. CoLeripcE. 


Postmark : November 29th, 1824. 

My pear Gittman,—lI forget whether I told you 
that the name of the wreck is Cordelia from Batavia to 
Amsterdam, laden with coffee and spices, and insured 
at Lloyds and elsewhere up to £80,000, valued 
£100,000. She takes eighteen feet water; and the 
water over the sandbank across the mouth of the 
harbour was not at that period of the tide more than 
fourteen. The consequence was that she struck, un- 
shipped her rudder, the sailors became bewildered, 
and the ship (the head being in comparatively still 
water, and the body and stern in the strong tide and 
current that runs diagonally towards the back of the 
pier) was whirled round and grounded ; all the masts 
are now gone—and | suppose that by this time to- 
morrow not a plank will remain. The bowsprit that 


1 Since that date, the mouth of the Harbour has been widened—one side 
of the semi-circle having been rebuilt. 
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lay across the pier wall has driven in ten of those huge 
granite blocks and made a tremendous gap in the wall. 
Heaps of coffee berries are lying about, swollen as 
large as beans by the salt water, and (I suppose) good 
for nothing. 

The old adage audi alteram partem was most amus- 
ingly exemplified to me this morning by Mr. Philpot 
(the bathing machinist) who in a strain of eloquence, 
and with an animation of tone and gesture, which I 
never could have supposed him capable of, set forth 
to me the delights and great advantages of a good 
wreck—which he euphoniously entitled ‘a diffusion 
of property,’ and again ‘a providential multiplication 
of properties’ (meaning I suppose of proprietors or 
appropriators) ‘ For Sir! there is a Providence in all 
these things—it is a loss to the underwriters, I don’t 
deny that—but it is a great thing for the poor folks, 
and for our town of Ramsgate.’ On my word these 
were his very words; I could not mistake, for he 
repeated ‘ diffusion and multiplication ’ half-a-dozen 
times, as if proud of their fineness. 

* What is dispersed Sir isn’t always lost you know! ’ 
and then Mr. Philpot proceeded to illustrate and ex- 
emplify his theory in a detail of small and great facts, 
his own and his neighbours—that will long I trust 
people my memory for fireside uses. It particularly 
amused me to observe the very comprehensive list of 
articles he deemed too trifling to be trusted to the 
Salvage remunerationers—telescope, spy-glass, barrels 
of brandy and wine—when there were no sharp ones 
at the Preventive Barrack on the Beach. 

I am not ashamed to say that it had the effect on my 
mind of an excellent farce after a deep tragedy. The 
one entitled, “The Shipwreck,’ a tragedy, the other, 
‘The Wreckers,’ an entertainment. 

Again God bless you and grant us a happy meeting. 


S. T. CoLeripce. 


P.S.—Mr. Parrison at ‘The Telegraph’ office tells 
me that if the roads are tolerable, ‘The Telegraph’ will 
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reach the Bricklayers Arms a little after three o’clock, 
and that the Highgate Coach ought to be at the 
Saracen’s Head at half-past four on Tuesday afternoon 
or quarter before five o’clock. 


In this year Coleridge was appointed to one 
of the Associateships of the ‘ Royal Society of 
Literature,’ which entitled the Associate to one 
hundred guineas a year from the King’s Bounty. 

Hookham Frere and Basil Montagu were 
probably instrumental in obtaining this appoint- 
ment. An essay was required from each Asso- 
ciate, which was to be delivered before the 
Society. Amongst my MSS. I find a printed 
paper entitled ‘On the Prometheus of A‘schylus,’ 
chonepy os 1. Coleridge, ’isq...RiAs R.o.L, 

This is the essay read by the Poet in the spring 
of 1825. It is to be found in the second 
volume of the ‘ Literary Remains’ and also in 
‘ Miscellanies, Asthetic and Literary,’ edited by 
the late T. Ashe, B.A. 

On May 19, 1825, in a letter to his nephew, 
the Rev. Edward Coleridge, the Poet makes this 
quaint comment on the character of this essay : 

Yesterday I had to inflict an hour and twenty-five 
minutes’ essay, full of Greek and superannuated meta- 
physics, on the ears of the Royal Society of Literature, 
the subject being the Prometheus of Aschylus de- 
cyphered in proof as an instance of the connection of 
the Greek drama with the mysteries. ‘D take 
me’ (as Charles Lamb says in his ‘ Superannuated 
Man’), ‘if I did not feel remorseful pity for my 
audience all the time. For at the very best, it was a 
thing to be read not to read.’ 


Although the interest of this essay is confined 
to students, we come unexpectedly in its midst 
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on a passage containing a truth, more than once 
urged on his readers by Coleridge—one indeed 
of import to all: 


By the benignity of providence the truths of most 
importance in themselves and which it most concerns 
us to know are familiar to us even from childhood. 
Well for us if we do not abuse this privilege and mistake 
the familiarity of the words which convey these truths 
for a clear understanding of the truths themselves. ... 


In the visits to Highgate we have now arrived 
at the end of the year 1825. Steamboats being 
still a novelty at that date would account for 
Coleridge’s special notice of them to my grand- 
father, trivial as this may sound in our time. 


16th October, 1825. 


My pear GILLMAN,—I have nothing to say and too 
short a warning to say that nothing with the accuracy 
so important a subject would require ! 

Last night, quarter before eleven o’clock, I saw 
the Comet. Mr. Steele and myself had indeed as good 
as seen it three nights before only that turned out to 
be the Pleiades, or (as a passer-by called it), Jack in 
the Bush ! 

But the real Comet is so like it that I could have 
had no great loss though we had not been undeceived. 
It looks like a rag torn out from the Milky Way. 

That lengthy Canadian ship, Columbus the Second, . 
alias Baron of Renfrew, passed by us also in-shore the 
day before yesterday, and this morning its two steam 
pilots have contrived to lodge it snug on the Long 
Sands beyond Margate—whatever it might want in 
length before it will be long enough before it gets 
off its present roadstead—rather an old joke Master 
Gillman ! 

. . . And now my dear Gillman ! I must request 
you to transplant all kind messages and remembrances 
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from my former letter to this. (By the bye, beg Susan 
not to forget to water my geranium, in my bedroom, 
and my acorns in the garden pot in the kitchen.) 

God bless you! I would that I could supply your 
place at Highgate, if there were no other way of gaining 
you a fortnight’s run by the seashore. 

This letter will cost nothing, but as soon as I have, 
or shall invent any matter worth a postage, I will write 
again, especially if I can procure a frank out of old 
Divel. 

Sol. CoLenince, 


Notes from the Bible by S. T. Coleridge : 


First note in Mrs. Gillman’s Bible on fly-leaf by 
S. T. Coleridge, 1822-1826-1829. 


To exhibit the difficulties of the first historians in the 
absence of paper and ink, etc., then in the extreme 
scarcity, then to consider that the knowledge of facts 
for their own sake, or for mere purposes of exact 
chronology, and to present succession without repeti- 
tion, is a refinement of modern times. In the ancients 
the moral purpose was ever predominant, and history 
differed from Poesy in the materia/s rather than in the 
forms of putting them together. The jewels were 
all precious stones, i.e, real facts—not Jackhart 
Diamonds, but in the setting he (the historian) was 
determined by the object he had in view. The object 
of the first Evangelist (as the Gospels now stand) was 
evidently to bring the facts into a striking reference to, 
and connections with, the sacred books of the Hebrews 
—that of Luke to inform the Italian converts of the 
facts themselves in order of place and time, as far as he 
had been able to ascertain—that of Mark to combine 
the two purposes, his Gospel being written like that 
attributed to Matthew, to Jews; but not as Matthew’s 
to Palestine Jews, already acquainted with the facts 
more or less perfectly—but to Jews settled in foreign 
lands—chiefly, it is probable, to the Jews in Egypt, 
especially Alexandria. John’s alone for the Church 

I 
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Universal of all ages. Under this view alone can the 
four Gospels be intelligently studied. 

It is most worthy of consideration in the thoughtful 
perusal of the first Gospel, which in its present form 
was, I am persuaded, the last written, that the difh- 
culties and improbabilities are neither in the teaching 
in the words of our Lord not in the actions nor in the 
parables nor in the sufferings; but on passages con- 
taining the popular reports concerning the events, the 
on dits—e.g. Pilate’s wife’s dream sent by a mes- 
senger to Pilate while on the Bench; Pilate washing 
his hands, ‘more Judaice’; the Roman Guard in 
chapters 27 and 28, etc., etc. 

John, alone, assumes and sustains the character of 
an eye-witness; and in his Gospel not a difficulty 
occurs. All is dignified, consistent, and probable. 
And surely it is a fact full of consolation, that if every 
passage in the first three Gospels, which a learned and 
judicious reader would find questionable, were omitted, 
not a single fact or doctrine of the least importance to 
the faith or practice of a Christian, moreover not a 
single incident of any the least biographical importance 
would be affected. Among the many clear proofs of 
an overruling Providence in the affairs of Christianity, 
and in the character of the extant writings of the 
Apostolic Age, may be noted the manifest correctness 
and clear internal evidence of our Lord’s Discourses 
and Parables. From the known custom of the Jews, 
when they sat at the feet of any celebrated Rabbi it 
might have been taken for granted that among the 
constant hearers of Him ‘ Who spake as never man 
spake,’ there would not be wanting some one or more 
to take notes of what He said—and the Discourses 
themselves fully confirm the anticipation. 

The following is another part—Hebrews ii. 2, a 
noticeable passage and one of several : 

The assumed facts which form the Premise, were 
mere fictions of the Alexandrian or Septuagint Trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, having no shadow of a ground 
in the Hebrew text, viz., that the law was given to 


"A1DS; CONEESSIONS, BTC, Lis 
Moses not by Jehova, but by inferior though Angelic 


beings. But the deductions, the conclusions, are not 
affected by this: they are perfectly true. We draw 
the same practical conclusions from the real fact. Ir 
Moses spake from Christ, but Christ under the veil, 
and all was confirmed, how much more are we bounden 
to give heed, to whom God has been manifested in the 
Faith ? Take this as a rule. In sundry parts of the 
Epistles the Premise is ad hominem, i.e., according to 
the belief and received doctrine of the persons imme- 
diately addressed; but the inference, the practical 
conclusion, is for all in all times. 

In the progression of vital growth, the integuments 
drop off, but the stem remains and springs upward. 
The grain is for awhile protected by the husk, which 
we afterwards separate by the winnowing of the Spirit 
of Truth, who has promised to be with his Church even 
totheend. The insight into this Truth constitutes the 
main difference between a superstitious and a truly 
religious use and veneration of the Scriptures. 


S. T. CoLeripce. 


Grove, Highgate, 
July, 1829. 
Under the roof of my dear and under God my most 
precious friends, James and Ann Gillman. 


I cannot read the two first Gospels without a deep 
and I trust grateful sense of the goodness and wisdom 
of the Divine Providence, in that we know nothing of 
our Lord’s history, as a man, beyond what is necessary 
or profitable for us in reference to His office, as our 
Redeemer, and as the Object so the Founder of the 
Church—and that as to these few facts, our conviction 
of their truth rests chiefly—I should say wholly—on 
the internal evidence, on the moral impossibility that 
they could have been invented, or even conceived by 
the compilers of these memorabilia ! 

How would it tarnish and unedge the beauty and 
pathos of many, almost all, of our Lord’s sayings 
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(Aoyot tov Kuptov) were we under the necessity of 
supposing that they are all delivered at one preaching 
on the side of the hill, as represented in the first 
Gospel !_ But to suppose this, or to hold it necessary 
so to believe (though the contrary is implied in Luke’s 
Gospel), argues gross ignorance of the nature and laws 
of historical composition in ancient times! The 
substance is a fact; but the form is the historian’s work 
as an artist—his choice being determined by the 
particular purpose for which, or the view in which, 
he presented the facts. An ancient historian was a 
jeweller—enough that he passed no false, or paste 
drops for precious stones. 
‘S. T. Corerrpce.? 


1 Last Note in Mrs. Anne Gillman’s Bible. 


CHAPTER VI 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS EXPLAINED BETWEEN CHARLES 
LAMB, WORDSWORTH, AND COLERIDGE—LETTERS TO MY 
FATHER, JAMES GILLMAN, ON EDUCATION 


“One knows not how it is,’ writes Mr. T. Hutchin- 
son, “but for some time past there has been a general 
tendency to assume that in every difficulty or dispute 
in which he was involved by his contemporaries 
Coleridge was invariably and, so to speak, necessarily 
in the wrong. 

‘ The truth of the homely adage “‘ Give a dog a bad 
name,” etc., has never been more powerfully exempli- 
fied than in the well-nigh uniform unfairness with 
which questions implicating Coleridge’s moral char- 
acter have been handled in the journalism and the 
ephemeral literature of the day. Whenever his conduct 
comes under discussion the case is prejudiced before 
the evidence even is cited; and the man becomes the 
victim of his ill-report before the world.’ } 


In an interesting and voluminous ‘ Life of 
Charles Lamb,’ the author speaks of ‘ Coleridge’s 
quarrel with’ and also ‘his unfair treatment of 
his old friend,’ with other adverse comments on 
his character in his relations with Lamb. On 
examining the case this quarrel will be found to 
be a temporary estrangement occasioned by the 
repetition of some thoughtless words of Coleridge’s 
by their mutual friend Charles Lloyd to Charles 
Lamb. : 


1 Extract from an article in The Academy on the * Wedgewood pension,’ 
by T. Hutchinson. 
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Lloyd was at that time, as we are told, in a 
morbid state of mind ‘ bordering on derangement’ 
and may therefore perhaps unintentionally have 
repeated Coleridge’s remarks in an exaggerated 
form. Before this occurrence Lamb had com- 
plained of his friend’s long silence, but the latter 
we know was at that time in considerable 
pecuniary troubles with a wife and child de- 
pendent on him, and was in a desponding state 
of mind in consequence. 

A little later on, Lamb was himself in sore 
trouble from the mental illness of his beloved 
sister Mary, and the situation is changed ; thus 
in a letter to Coleridge Lamb says ‘ You have 
writ me many kind letters, ee I have answered 
none of them.’ 

That Lamb was at the eee time irritated 
and hurt by his friend’s thoughtless and perhaps 
somewhat arrogant words (above referred to) 
we know; but his letter’ to Southey on the 
occasion should not be taken too seriously, it was 
evidently one of his witty exaggerations ; Lamb 
had not yet learned to be on his guard with poor 
Lloyd. 

I have in my possession an original letter 
written by Charles Lamb to Coleridge which 
proves that Lamb had in the end discovered the 
real state of the matter. This is the passage : 


Lloyd has written me a fine letter of friendship all 
about himself and Sophia, and love and cant which I 
have not answered. I have not given up the idea of 
writing to him; but it will be done very plainly and 
sincerely without . acrimony. 


1 Letters of Charles Lamb, Ainger’s Edition, vol. i, p. 89. 
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The letter bears the postmark, October 11, 
1802, and was addressed to Coleridge at Greta 
Hall, Keswick. The words italicised were under- 
lined by the writer. This passage was left out by 
Charles Lamb’s first editor, Judge Talfourd, and 
consequently by his other biographers. 

Obviously it was undesirable to print it in the 
lifetime of the individuals concerned, otherwise 
some of the unfavourable comments on Coleridge’s 
conduct towards his friends might have been 
averted. 

Other letters point to the conclusion confirmed 
by this same extract of mine. For instance two 
years before the letter containing it was written, 
we find Lamb writing to another friend after 
Coleridge’s return from Germany (the ‘ brief 
estrangement ’ having taken place just before he 


left England) thus : 


March 17th, 1800. 


Dear Manninc,—I am living in a continuous feast. 
Coleridge has been with me now for nigh three weeks, 
and the more I see of him, in the quotidian undress 
and relaxation of his mind the more cause I see to 
love him and believe him to be a very good man, and 
all those foolish impressions to the contrary fly off like 
morning slumbers. He is engaged in translations, 
which I hope will keep him here this month to come. 
He is uncommonly kind and friendly to me. He 
ferrets me day and night to do something. He tends 
me amidst all his own worrying and heart-oppressing 
occupations, as a gardener tends his young su/ip. 
Marry come up! what a pretty similitude, and how 


like your humble servant 
C. Lams.? 


1 The Wallenstein, Schiller. 
® Letter LVI., vol. i, p. 126, Ainger’s Edition. 
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Four years after the Poet’s removal to High- 
gate, Charles Lamb returns to this subject, and 
then makes this allusion to Lloyd’s unfortunate 
indiscretions : 

He (Lloyd) is a sad tattler: but this is under the 
rose. ‘[wenty years ago he estranged one friend from 
me guite, whom I have been regretting, but never 
could regain since. He almost alienated you also from 
me or me from you I don’t know which; but that 
breach is closed. The ‘ dreary sea’ is filled up. 

He has lately been at work ‘ telling again’ as they 
call it, a most gratuitous piece of mischief, and has 
caused a coolness betwixt me and (not a friend, but) 
an intimate acquaintance. I suspect also he saps 
Manning’s faith in me who am to Manning more 
than an acquaintance. 


For duration and intensity the friendship of 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb has few parallels 
in the lives of literary men. Lamb’s oft-quoted 
description of Coleridge as an ‘Archangel a little 
damaged ’ is applicable to the time at which it 
was written, that is, during the opium bondage ; 
and was not his continued estimate of his dear 
friend. A letter written by Charles Lamb to my 
father in 1830 concludes thus: ‘ With both our 
loves to your father and mother, and glorious 


S. T. C—Yours, C. Lams.’ 


We may infer therefore that the ‘ Archangel ’ 
in the eyes of his friend had regained his glory. 

An entry in Crabb Robinson’s diary may not 
be out of place here, though it relates to an earlier 
period of time. 


In the evening at Charles Lamb’s. He was serious 
therefore very interesting. 1 accidentally made use of 
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the expression ‘poor Coleridge!’ Lamb corrected 
me, not angrily, but as if really pained. ‘ He is,’ he 
said, ‘a fine fellow, in spite of all his faults and 
weaknesses. Call him Coleridge. I hate poor as 
applied to such a man! I can’t bear to hear such a 
man pitied!’ He then quoted an expression to the 
same effect by (I think) Ben Jonson, of Bacon. 


Another instance of unsought testimony of 
these two old friends to each other’s characters 
occurs in the same diary. ‘At Mr. Morgan’s 
house in Berners Street I first saw Charles Lamb, 
who was intimate in a literary coterie, composed 
of persons with principles very opposite to those 
of Coleridge. 

“Somebody wishing to give the latter a favour- 
able impression of these people, spoke of Lamb’s 
friendship for them. Coleridge replied : 


‘Charles Lamb’s character is a sacred one with me. 
No associations that he may form can hurt the purity 
of his mind, but it is not therefore necessary that I 
should see all men with his eyes.’ 


It has been said that Lamb saw and heard but 
little of Coleridge after the Poet went to High- 
gate. This may have been so during the first 
few years, but both from my father and grand- 
mother I have learned that Charles Lamb was 
a frequent and welcome visitor to their house ; 
his sister Mary occasionally came with him, and 
both stayed the night, or when the house was 
full took sleeping rooms at the Gate House near 
by. They were much beloved by Mr. Gillman 
and his wife. Tears would sometimes come into 
my grandmother’s eyes when she spoke to me of 
‘dear Charles Lamb’ and ‘ poor dear Mary.’ 
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She generally referred to them in this familiar 
way, but speaking of S. T. C. she never departed 
from the formality always preserved in his life- 
time of calling him ‘ Mr. Coleridge.’ 

Frequent allusions to Charles Lamb’s journeys 
to Highgate will be observed in his own and 
Coleridge’s letters. The former did not much 
care for the ‘ Thursday gatherings,’ but according 
to my father’s account he preferred Sundays, 
when he could be with his old friend in more 
privacy. Still he occasionally attended the 
‘Thursday evenings’ ‘that he may not appear 
unclassic.” My recollections are confirmed by a 
sentence in the Autobiography of Dr. Prentiss, 
in reference to a visit to Mr. Gillman after the 
death of Coleridge. He says: ‘ The name of 
Charles Lamb carries me back to Highgate, 
where it almost sounded as if he too, as well as 
Coleridge, had been one of Dr. Gillman’s family.’ 

Shortly before his death, in a volume of his 

oems, Coleridge had written under that poem 
of the Nether Stowey days when Charles Lamb 
was his guest, ‘ This Limetree bower my prison’: 


Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Dear to my heart, yea, and as it were my heart. 
De La eto gals 34 
1797: 
1834. 
37 years. 


‘ He was my fifty-year-old friend without a dis- 
sension,’ wrote Lamb after Coleridge’s death. 

It is well known that he never recovered from 
the effects of the parting. As is sometimes the 
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case in highly strung natures, after the loss of a 
friend or relation—his mind for a short time 
partially gave way. He went about murmuring 
continually ‘ Coleridge is dead.’ ‘I grieved that 
I could not grieve,’ was another exclamation. He 
could not grasp the fact. 

My grandfather says that when he asked Lamb 
if he would write some memoir of his friend’s 
life, Lamb replied : ‘I could not do it, I should 
suffer as much as if I saw him die.’ 

With regard to Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
their estrangement in 1812 came, as is well known, 
from the repetition by Basil Montagu of some 
words by the poet Wordsworth of warning 
respecting Coleridge’s habits; at this time he 
was grievously falling under the opium bondage. 

Coleridge loved and almost worshipped Words- 
worth with all the depth and enthusiasm of his 
impulsive nature. These unwisely repeated words 
caused him intense agony. Through his after 
life his private notes show that the grief had sunk 
deeply into his heart, leaving ‘a void never to be 
filled,’ but his ‘ Love and reverence’ for Words- 
worth, as he says in these notes, continues the 
same. They met onseveral occasions at Highgate, 
and together they went accompanied by Words- 
worth’s daughter, Dora, for a tour of three weeks 
up the Rhine.’ 

Coleridge’s long letter to his friend, published 
by his grandson the late Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
in his collection of S. T. Coleridge’s Letters, 
discloses the depths of his grief. 

The Poet expresses himself in this letter in 


1 During my grandfather’s absence from home. 
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terms which on after consideration he would 
probably not have endorsed. Crabb Robinson, 
as his diary shows, endeavoured to reconcile the 
two poets, and in the main he was successful. 

Andrew Lang, no great friend to Coleridge, 
puts the whole matter in a quaint nutshell not 
devoid of justice ; ‘Wordsworth made a mistake, 
Montagu was an ass, Coleridge, really wronged, 
was too free in his lamentations.’ 

But all was forgiven in the end on all three sides, 
I am thankful to be able to add.’ 

In the case of Basil Montagu there was certainly 
a serious difference, occasioned by his share in the 
Wordsworth incident. But this was not lasting. 
According to my grandmother’s testimony ‘ Basil 
Montagu was a frequent and welcome visitor at 
the Grove, Highgate, the whole of the time that 
Coleridge lived there.’ Reference to him occurs 
in De Quincey’s article termed ‘Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge,’ ‘ by the English Opium Eater.’ The 
author speaks of the circumstance of S. T. C.’s 
domestication under Basil Montagu’s roof, ‘ which 
is the most trying to friendship, and which in this 
instance led to a perpetual rupture of it.’ And 
further, after some vague report which he quotes, 
he says “ Bitter words ensued—words that festered 
in remembrance ; and a rupture between the 
parties followed, which no reconciliation ever 
healed.’ 

In a note in my grandmother’s handwriting 
beside these words in the above-named article I 
read, “A mis-statement ; they were intimate from 
the time that Mr. Coleridge came to Highgate 

1L.E. W. 
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till he died.’ Nearly nineteen years, and Basil 
Montagu’s own words more than confirm Mrs. 
Gillman’s statement. 

In the Preface to the ‘Work on Bacon,’ by 
Basil Montagu, will be found these sentences : 

One friend the grave has closed over who cheered 
me in my task when I was weary, and better able from 
his rich and comprehensive mind to detect errors than 
any man—was always more happy to encourage and 
to commend. 

Wise as the Serpent, guileless as the Dove, pious and 
pure of heart, tender, affectionate and forgiving ; this 
and more than this I can say after a trial of forty years, 
was my friend and instructor, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


The copy of the Preface from which I give this 
extract is addressed ‘ To my dear Friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Gillman, with the love of Basil Montagu, 
November 17th, 1834.’ 

Again, in a little book entitled ‘ The funerals of 
the Quakers,’ by Basil Montagu, in the section 
termed ‘ Monuments,’ he says ‘I have a lock of 
hair left to me in his will by my friend and 
instructor, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Am I the 
worse for this daily remembrance of his rich and 
comprehensive mind ?’ and he repeats the above 
descriptive note, ‘ Wise as the Serpent,’ etc., on 
this page. 

Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge wrote under this : 
‘ Most valuable testimony and ought to be made 
known.—E. H. C.’ 

On the first page of this little book I find the 
following in the author’s own handwriting : 

To Mrs. Gillman with the grateful love of her 
friend and the friend of Coleridge. 


Basi, Monracu. 
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Coleridge in his will requests of his executor 
that a small plain gold mourning ring with his 
hair be presented to six friends, of whom Charles 
Lamb stands first : 


‘My oldest friend and ever loved school fellow, in 
the deep and almost life-long affection of which this 
is a slender record. His equally beloved sister, Mary 
Lamb, will know herself to be included. Secondly, 
to my old and very kind friend, Basil Montagu. 


These different quotations show that no lasting 
* quarrel ’ existed in this case. 

In one of my father’s school prizes, a volume 
of Gibbon’s ‘Roman Empire,’ I discovered a 
scrap of paper, bearing the date of this year, 1827, 
on which, in the Poet’s hand, was written the 
following : . 


Vol lilp. 324; 


I trust James, that before you have read this work, 
you will have so far mastered the true nature and con- 
stitution of the understanding or the faculty by which 
we think of things and their apparent relations by 
their common characters, in distinction from the sense, 
which presents to us the things individually or as 
concretes—as to be prepared for the perplexities and 
contradictions that must of necessity arise when a 
faculty which depends for all its materials on the 
sense, the object of which it generalises, i.e., reduces 
to genera or kinds, is employed on truths that have no 
connection with the senses, nor are capable of being 
generalised from sensible objects. This absurd 
misapplication of the understanding, Gibbon makes 
in order to expose these truths to ridicule—and the 
same misapplication thousands of Divines make in 
order to explain and support them, and the blunder 
is far more mischievous in the latter than in the former 
instance. 
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I have never heard an argument against the Trinity 
that did not apply with equal force against the existence 
of a Supreme Being in any form. 

S. T. Coteripce. 


The following letter to my father in 1827 will 
be found interesting ; Coleridge gives a clear 
explanation of what is the rea/ purpose of educa- 
tion ; also of what is meant by a /bera/ education 
and to whom the term gentleman may rightly be 
applied : 

My pear James,—There was a time—and indeed 
for the many it still continues—when all different 
departments of literature and science were regarded 
as so many different plants, each springing up from 
a separate root, and requiring its own particular soil 
and aspect: and mathematics, and classics, philology, 
philosophy, and experimental science, were treated as 
“indigenae’ of different minds—or of minds differ- 
ently predisposed by their original constitution. Under 
this belief it was natural that great stress was laid on 
the students having a turn or taste for this or that sort 
of knowledge ; and it was a valid excuse for reluctance 
in the study and want of progress in the attainment of 
any particular branch, that the individual had no turn 
that way. But it is the boast of a genuine philosophy 
to present a very different and far more hopeful view 
of the subject, without denying the importance or even 
the necessity of an original tendency, to what is called 
Genius, for the attainment of excellence in any one 
art or science; but likewise without forgetting that 
even amongst the liberally educated classes the fewest 
can or need be eminent poets, painters, or naturalists, 
but that all ought to be well informed and right 
principled men. 

The philosopher considers the several knowledges 
and attainments, which it is the object of a liberal 
education to communicate or prepare for, as springing 
from one root, and rising into one common trunk from 
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the summit of which it diverges into the different 
branches and ramifies, without losing its original unity, 
into the minutest twigs and sprays of practical appli- 
cation ; so that in all alike it is but the same principles 
unfolding into different rules, and assuming different 
names and modifications according to the different 
objects, in which these principles are to be realised. 

Now as to the present stage of your studies, and 
indeed for the next two years of your life, you are 
engaged in forming the trunk of the tree of knowledge 
which trunk belongs entire to each and every branch 
of the tree, simply as well as collectively—the clergy- 
man must have the whole, the lawyer the whole, the 
physician the whole, yea even the naval and military 
officers must possess the whole, if either of these is to 
be more than a mere tradesman and routinier, a hack 
parson, a hack lawyer, etc., in short a sapless stick— 
for that is the right name for a branch, in which the 
juices elaborated by the common trunk do not circulate 
—and for all the uses that a stick can be applied to, 
such a man is good for, and good for nothing else! 
It must be evident to you, that to have no #aste, no 
turn, no liking for this or for that, is to confess an 
unfitness or dislike to a liberal education ix toto. 

And what is a liberal education ? That which draws 
forth, and trains up the germ of free agency in the 
individual educatio quae liberum facit and the man, who 
has mastered all the conditions of freedom is homo 
liberalis—the classical rendering of the modern term, 
gentleman—because under the feudal system the men 
of family gentiles, generosi, quibus gens erat et genus alone 
possessed these conditions. I do not undervalue 
wealth, but even if by descent, or by lottery you had 
an independent fortune, it would not of itself suffice 
to make you an independent man, a free man, or a 
gentleman. 

For believe me, my dear James ! it is no musty old 
saw but a maxim of life, a medicinal herb from the 
garden of experience, that He alone is free and entitled 
to the name of gentleman, who knows himself and 
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walks in the light of his own consciousness. But for 
this reason nothing can be rightly taken in, as a part 
of a liberal education that is not a means of acquainting 
the learner, with the nature and laws of his own mind— 
as far as it is the representative of the human mind 
generally. By knowing what it ought to be, it generally 
becomes what it ought to be ! and thus the man’s ideal 
mind serves for a chronometer by which he can set his 
own pocket-watch, and judge of his neighbour’s. . . . 

Most willingly, however, do I admit, that the far 
greater part of the process which is called education, 
a classical, a liberal education, corresponds most vilely 
to the character here given! But that all knowledge, 
not merely mechanical and like a carpenter’s rule, 
having its whole value in the immediate outward use 
to which it is applied, without implying any portion 
of the science in the user himself, and which instead 
of re-acting on the mind tends to keep it in its original 
ignorance—all knowledge, I say, that enlightens and 
liberalises, is a form and a means of self-knowledge, 
whether it be grammar, or geometry, logical or classical. 
For such knowledge must be founded ox principles and 
those principles can be found only in the laws of the 
mind itself. Thus, the whole of ‘ Euclid’s Elements’ is 
but a history and graphic exposition of the powers and 
process of the intuitive faculty—or a code of the laws, 
acts, and ideals, products of the pure sense. We learn 
to construe our own perceptive power, while we educe 
into distinct consciousness its inexhaustible constructive 
energies. 

Every diagram is a construction of space; and what 
is space but the universal antecedent form and ground 
of all being? Now that space belongs to the mind 
itself, i.¢., that is but a way of contemplating objects, 
you may easily convince yourself by trying to imagine 
an outward space. You will immediately find that you 
imagine a space for that space to exist in—in other 
words, that you turn this first space into a thing in 
space: or if you could succeed in abstracting from it 


all thought of colour and substance, and then shutting 
K 
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your eyes try to imagine it—it will be a mere diagram, 
and no longer a construction iz space but a construction 
of space. Not less certain, and even more evident, is 
this position, in its application to words and language 
—to grammar, logic, rhetoric, or the art of composition. 
For (as I have long ago observed to you) it is the funda- 
mental mistake of grammarians and writers on the 
philosophy of grammar and language, to suppose that 
words and their syntaxis are the immediate represen- 
tatives of things, or that they correspond to shings. 
Words correspond to thoughts, and the legitimate order 
and connection of words, to the /aws of thinking and 
to the acts and affections of the thinker’s mind. 

In addition to the universal grounds on which I 
might rest the immense superiority of this method, 
i.e., instruction by sight and by the reduction of all 
rules to their sources in the mind itself—over the 
ordinary plan (for method that cannot be called, in 
which there is no methodos no intelligible guiding 
principle of transition and progress) I recommend it 
to you as the most efficacious corroborant of the active 
memory and the best substitute for any defect or 
deficiency of the passive memory. . . . 

Read over this till you understand it. God bless 
you. 

S. T. CoLeriDGE. 


Another letter to my father : 


My pear James,— What is true of all human beings 
in respect to another world may be said of lads of your 
age in respect to the present life. 

They are caterpillars with the future butterfly not 
only enclosed, but already forming and unfolding 
within them. Great is the distance, on the scale of 
creation, between the poor reptile and a youth like you. 
The ladder, resembling that which Jacob saw in a 
dream (Genesis, chapter 28, verse 12) is of vast height: 
and the reptile is almost on the lowest round, and the 
youth but a few rounds from the top, of that portion 
of the ladder, I mean, which is within our view. 
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But yet, my dear James, the most important, nay, 
the only essential and permanent difference between 
you and your green-frocked ! sister on the cabbage-leaf, 
is this: that by the gift of reason and reflection, God 
has put it in your power, and has left it to your choice, 
which of the two you consider to be your true and 
proper self, the caterpillar (that is, your present boy 
nature) or the butterfly (that is, the man which is 
growing within you) behind the mask (larva) of the 
former. 

If a lad of fifteen years of age is unhappy enough 
to regard the mere /arva as his true and only self, if he 
thinks, feels, and acts as if he was nothing else but 
the caterpillar, and therefore with the caterpillar only, 
and with nothing else would concern himself; if he 
resolves neither to know or care about any self but 
his present and immediate havings, likings, and 
cravings, the consequence will be, nay, must be, that 
he will not retain his caterpillar life and state of being 
an hour the longer on this account, but will pass into 
a poor lame starveling lop-sided butterfly, dragging 
and trailing his soiled and tatterdemalion wings along 
the ground, which instead of being the means and 
organs of elevation and liberty—the means of at once 
rising in the world, and of becoming his own master— 
are an additional burthen, and an object of mingled 
scorn and commiseration. 

If, on the other hand, he considers his true self to 
be the butterfly, he will not on that account neglect 
the caterpillar—on the contrary, he will carefully 
attend to it, only not (at all events, not principally) for 
its own sake, but as the thing, out of which his true 
and precious self is to burst into open view, as the 
school within which the eyes of this true self are to 
be formed, its wings to grow, and its powers and 
instincts to be gradually matured and disciplined. 

It is true, this process cannot be carried on well or 
effectually without sometimes crossing and contra- 
dicting the caterpillar—that is his present boyish 

1 This is the language of Holy Writ : ‘ He calleth the Worm his Sister.’ 
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wants and wishes, likes and dislikes. But what then ? 
I am no better (you should say to yourself) than the 
real garden caterpillar, I am indeed a caterpillar if I 
cannot or will not make the crawler go my way and 
not his. In short to vary the simile, I would have you, 
my dear young friend, consider the outside and visible 
James of the present and the two or three following 
years, as the mule on which the inward and man James 
is riding on a life and death journey. If he flings and 
kicks and runs restive, you must spur and lash and force 
him on, or else the mule will have disappeared, and have 
left an ass in its place. 

This is my first advice. My second will take but 
few words. If you would be happy and respectable in 
whatever line of life it may be your lot to move, you 
must begin in good earnest to ground yourself—to 
know what you pretend to know, from the very 
foundations—in short you must begin at the beginning. 
In what particular branch of knowledge you commence 
this necessary measure, is comparatively a matter of 
indifference, provided you do commence it in some 
thing, and set to it with a resolved mind and in good 
earnest. I have thought of the science of mechanics, 
with such parts of geometry, trigonometry, and 
universal arithmetic, as are requisite. Learn but one 
thing fundamentally so as to know what you know, and 
the habit will be formed which will at length leaven all 
your other pursuits. God bless you, my dear James ! 

Remember me respectfully and affectionately to 
your kind and excellent aunt. Do not forget to express 
your acknowledgment to Mr. Brown for the trouble 
he has taken in helping you onward in your studies— 
and do it like one who has reflected on his words, and 
feels what he says—and believe me your sincere friend. 


S. T. CoLeripcE. 


The Poet’s love of flowers has been previously 
alluded to. The myrtle appears to have been one 
of his favourites ; once when he was confined to 
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his room by sickness, Mrs. Gillman, to show her 
sympathy, sent him up a bouquet, in which, 
amongst roses, geraniums and other flowers, was 
a myrtle. I have a letter that he wrote to thank 
her for the fragrant gift, of the date of this year, 
1o27- 


My prar Frienp,—I received and acknowledge 
your this morning’s present, both as plant and symbol 
each with appropriate thanks and correspondent 
feeling. The rose is the pride of summer, the delight 
and beauty of our gardens; the eglantine, the honey- 
suckle and the jasmine, if not so bright or so ambrosial, 
are less transient, creep nearer to us, clothe our walks, 
twine over our porch, and haply peep in at our chamber 
window, with the nested wren or linnet within the 
heights warbling good morning to us. 

Lastly, the geranium passes the door and in its 
hundred varieties imitating now this now that leaf 
odour, blossom of the garden, still steadily retains its 
own staid character, its own sober and refreshing hue and 
fragrance. It deserves to be the inmate of the house, 
and with due attention and tenderness will live through 
the winter grave yet cheerful, as an old family friend 
that makes up for the departure of gayer visitors in 
the leafless season. But none of these are the myrtle ! 
In none of these nor in all collectively will the myrtle 
find a substitute; all together and joining with them 
all the aroma the spices and the balsams of the hot- 
house, yet would they be but a sad exchange for the 
myrtle ! 

O, precious in its sweetness in the rich innocence 
of its snow-white blooms; and dear are they in the 
remembrance; but these may pass with the season, 
and while the myrtle plant, our own myrtle plant, 
remains unchanged, its blossoms are remembered the 
more to endear the faithful bearer, yea they survive 
invisibly in every more than fragrant leaf. As the 
flashing strains of the nightingale to the yearning 
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murmur of the dove so the myrtle to the rose. He 
who has once possessed and prized a genuine myrtle, 
will rather remember it under the cypress tree, than 
seek to forget it among the rose bushes of a paradise. 
God bless you, my dearest friend | and be assured 
that if death do not suspend memory and consciousness, 
death itself will not deprive you of a faithful partici- 
pator in all your hopes and fears, affections and 


solicitudes in 
Your unalterable, 


3 May, 1827. S. T. CoLeripGE. 


In a footnote to this letter, which Mr. Ernest 
H. Coleridge published in his. ‘ Letters of S. T. 
Coleridge,’ he records : 

A sprig of this myrtle grew into a plant. At some 
time after Coleridge’s death it passed into the hands 
of the late Mr. S. C. Hall, who presented it to the 
late Lord Coleridge. It now flourishes in strong old 
age in a protected nook outside the library at Heath’s 
Court, Ottery St. Mary. 


Mr.8.C. Hall, F.S.A., thus speaks of Coleridge’s 
inkstand and myrtle : 

I was fortunate in sharing some of the regard of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gillman. After the Poet’s death they 
gave me his inkstand (a plain one of wood), which is 
before me as | write, and a slip from the myrtle on 
which his eyes were fixed as he died ; it is now an aged 
and gnarled tree, and was long honoured in our 
conservatory. 


* Since this was written,’ notes Mr. S. C. Hall, ‘I 
have had the privilege and honour to present this 
inkstand to the poet Longfellow, and,’ as above 
related, “the myrtle to the late Lord Coleridge.”? 

The myrtle, which was taken from Highgate 
when my grandmother left her home in the 

1 A Book of Memories of Great Men, S. C. Hall, F.S.A., p. 40. 
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Grove for Ramsgate, was planted in her garden 
there. In after years, when she finally removed 
to Kensington, it was replanted in my father’s 
London garden. I have a dim remembrance of 
my grandmother telling me that Mr. Coleridge 
had it near him in his last illness and that its buds 
burst forth into bloom as his spirit passed away. 

This remembrance is confirmed by the follow- 
ing extract from Dr. Prentiss, the American 
author, in his ‘ Bright Side of Life’ : 


Before I left, Mrs. Gillman gave me a sprig from 
Coleridge’s myrtle, concerning which, she related this 
anecdote: ‘The myrtle was a special favourite of Mr. 
Coleridge. He tended it himself and only a few hours 
before his death after he had bidden all his friends 
farewell, and asked them to leave the room, he re- 
quested that it might be brought near him. It was on 
the eve of blooming, and the dying Poet watched it 
long and wistfully. Scarcely had he ceased to breathe 
when the myrtle burst forth into bloom, and filled the 
chamber with its fragrance.’ } 


In 1827 Coleridge once more seeks health at 
Ramsgate. The doctor is only able to stay a short 
time, and his patient sends the following letter 
after the return to Highgate. Evidently my 
grandfather made his first voyage in the new form 
of travelling, viz., the modern steamboat : 


My pear GittmMan,2—There is one sort of good 
tidings (good if there be truth in proverbs, which I 
observe always meet a sullen and thankless reception), 
the absence of all tidings to wit. Therefore though 
there be nothing to communicate of sufficient urgence 


1 As Mrs. Gillman, we learn later on, was not in the room at the last, this 
account must have been given to her by the Poet’s nurse, Harriet Macklin. 
2 This letter was published by E. H. Coleridge. 
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to levy on you the tax of tenpence for an unprivileged 
letter, I willingly avail myself of Mr. John Murray’s 
return by the steamer to-morrow. 

I was so eager to learn the particulars of your voyage 
that I intercepted Captain Martin on the plank before 
he placed foot on the stone steps, and sympathised 
with the triumph with which he announced your 
arrival at the Custom House, ‘ thirty-five minutes after 
two o'clock,’ and that he himself (Captain Martin 
aforesaid) ‘was transacting business in Lombard 
Street five minutes before three !’ 

I never saw a steamboat look beautiful—though 
always interesting—till yesterday evening at a quarter 
past four, when it pencilled its way towards the pier, 
and then described a horse-shoe wake of grey lustre 
within the harbour, as it curved round on the largest 
possible circuit to the old station at the landing-steps 
all in a glory of the richest golden light of evening 
reflected from its sides and uprights, and transmitting 
its long pennant of smoke intoa huge cylinder—or what 
shall I call it?—of topaz. It had been a lovely day and 
continued lovely to the moment I bade the sky good 
night about eleven o’clock. And all this day from 
dawn to the present hour (Sunday evening six o’clock), 
we have had and have a steady deliberate soft soaking 
rain, which yet does not sufficiently disburthen the 
atmosphere of its ever contending and dilating, as- 
cending and descending aqueous vapour as to quiet the 
gusty winds or to smooth the white breakers. . 

I have bathed twice: and am on the whole less 
unwell than at your departure, as well as a man of my 
age can be, or I in particular have any right to expect, 
or the least pretence to murmur at. .. . 

I dined on Tuesday last at Sir Thomas Gray’s, and 
met Sir William Curtis, who gravely assured me that 
an American long before my Marquis of Worcester, 
and upwards of twenty years before Watt, had found 
out the steam engine. 

Sir Thomas told Sir Billy that my M. of W. lived 


1 Stone steps of the pier at Ramsgate. 
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in the reign of Charles the First. ‘Who,’ quoted Sir 
William, ‘and what was Charles the First to do with 
steam engines, and those sort of things. Who |’ 

I acquiesced and said, ‘Ah, Sir William ! you have 
me there.’ “Aye, aye,’ quoth he, with a friendly jog 
with his arm, ‘ You Poets must not think of coming 
over us in that way!’ I liked the old fellow for an 
observation. ‘Ah,’ quoth he, ‘I have always gone on 
the rule to live and let live. I always wished for a snug 
place and I have got it—I have lived a happy life 
enough—and the worst is that I must leave it. I dare- 
say that is all very right but I don’t like it. I won’t 
pretend to say but that I don’t like it.’ I forgot to say 
that I attended the Archbishop’s Consecration of the 
new church. I liked the service and the anthem 
(admirably sung), and the sermon, but Sir William’s 
confession had more uxction and edified me more. 

Give my love to Eliza Nixon and if she has returned, 
to the little truant Susan Steel, God bless her ! and 
God bless you, my dear friend. 

Your sincerely affectionate 
Sel COLERIDGE, 


One of the chief of Coleridge’s later poems, 
‘The Garden of Boccaccio,’ was written in 
1828. 

Perceiving one day that the Poet was in a 
dejected mood, my grandmother silently placed 
an engraving’ of this garden on his desk ; and 
this poem was the result. The lines from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth verses are addressed to 
her, as my father told me : 


O Friend ! long wont to notice yet conceal, 
And soothe by silence what words cannot heal, 
I but half saw that quiet hand of thine 

Place on my desk this exquisite design, etc. 


1 A steel engraving of the Garden of Boccaccio, by Stothard, afterwards 
in the Keepsake of 1829. 
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Whether the following lines by Dr. Anster 
were prompted by this little circumstance I do 
not know; they are amongst my MSS., and I 
remember reading them to my grandmother ; 
but as she rarely spoke of herself, there remains 
no clue: 


And thou hast many a medicine of grief, 

The silent volume on my table placed, 
And in some favourite page the myrtle leaf ; 

Or the light line along the margin traced 
With pencil-touches easily effaced ; 

Artless in truth, yet hast thou many an art, 
And many a quiet subterfuge of taste 

To wile and to win back a wandering heart 
That truant far and wide still loves the better part. 

Joun ANsTER. 

The Grove, Highgate. 


The last visit to the seaside now takes place in 
this year : 
9 Waterloo Plains, 
Ramsgate, 
; 22nd October, 1828. 

My pgar Gittman,—That the cargo real and 
personal was shipped on board the Dart steamer 
without loss or breakage, Mr. Jones will have an- 
nounced to you, and I have only to add that was landed 
in the same condition and snugly warehoused about 
seven o'clock p.m. of the same day. 

We did not set off before ten, the density of the 
fog preventing it, and having wind and tide for the 
greater part of the way against us, we had rather a 
slow, though very fine voyage over leagues of looking- 
glass; the live-stock not exceeding thirty head, and 
few of these cattle of any condition. 

My company was confined to a short fat, fashionably 
dressed and cloaked little fellow, seemingly between 


1 The writing on the paper with these lines is addressed ‘ to Mrs. Gillman 
by Dr. Anster.’ 
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forty-five and fifty, yet from the intermixture of greys 
in his very black hair, possibly as old as myself, who 
for the first time on Monday last suffered my birthday 
to pass undrunk (an omen it is to be hoped of the 
sobriety of the following year) and unblest. 

My colloquist held his head brisk up, and somewhat 
thrown back, and had a very Jewish physiognomy; he 
had been travelling and sojourning with his family 
during the last three or four years in France, Nether- 
lands, Holland, and the South of Germany, but was 
now settled at Wiesbaden, and spoke of himself as an 
intimate friend and neighbour of the Sovran Duke of 
Nassau, who, you will remember I mentioned to you, 
is so affectionately beloved by his subjects, and whom 
this gentleman described as amply meriting their 
attachment, and the esteem and admiration of good 
men everywhere. From Wiesbaden, of which, and 
the society thereof, he spoke with raptures, he had 
recently come, and thither was returning by the 
Ostend Pacquet from Margate. I found him quite 
at home on the Rhine, the Meuse, the Moselle, the 
Necker, etc., but unable to speak German, and with 
only a gentlemanly acquaintance with literature of any: 
kind. 

The Duke, he says, speaks English like a native, 
and avowedly arranges his family on the English plan, 
and both educates and dresses his children, as boys 
and girls are in England, and with the German nobles 
who do not talk English he speaks French. . . . His 
name I could not fish out. . . . 

Miss Harding ! lives next door and is chatty as usual. 
Poor Miss Bird has been forced to veil one of her 
visual brilliants with a poultice. I tell her that she 
looks forward to being married to a Mr. Hogg, as she 
has so manifestly a sty in her eye. She is a good- 
natured, innocent and well-disposed girl. 

The house is all we want, and enjoys a practical 
view of the sea, which, from the poke of the neck 


1 Mrs. Gillman’s sister. 
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necessary thereto, is more than J can pretend to do. 
The rooms and beds are comfortable enough. The 
Crescent has not a single empty house; and yet the 
natives speak of having had, but a ‘so so season !’ 
And this is all I can squeeze out in the interspace and 
interval between the Grove, Highgate, Tuesday, half- 
past seven a.M. and 9 Waterloo Planes, Ramsgate, 
three o’clock P.M. 
(Signature cut off.) 


There are letters to my father from Highgate 
in 1826, 1830, and 1832. 

In the summer of 182g Coleridge’s health must 
have been still more declining, for in a letter to 
Allsop, Charles Lamb writes, ‘ How you frighted 
me! Never write again “‘ Coleridge is dead ” at 
the end of a line, and tamely come in with “to 
his friends ” at the beginning of another.’ 

“ Love is quicker and fear from love, than the 
transition ocular from line and line ’ (Lamb’s 
tender and faithful friendship is thus temporarily 
unveiled). 

In a letter to Coleridge himself of this year 
Lamb mentions a long illness of his own, and begs 
his friend to excuse his coming with Mary to 
Highgate on the next ‘ Thursday.’ 

Again in the October of this year, Charles Lamb 
writes to my grandfather : 


Dear Gittman,—How can I account for not coming 
to Highgate this long time! . . . How grieved I was 
to hear in what indifferent health Coleridge has been, 
and I not to know it! Ai little school divinity well 
applied may be healing. I send him honest ‘ Tom of 
Aquin,’ which t’other day I rescued from a stall in 
Barbican and brought him off in triumph. 

He comes to greet Coleridge’s acceptance. . . . I 
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end with begging our very kindest loves to Mrs. 
Gillman . . . (then alluding to their change of home 
and to some other domestic troubles). But we have 
had sore trials. God send us one happy meeting ! 
Yours faithfully, 
Chase Side, Enfield, C. Lams. 


October 26th, 1829. 
To Mr. Gillman. 


In this year was written the poem ‘ Love, Hope 
and Patience in Education’ (‘O’er wayward 
childhood would’st thou hold firm rule,’ etc.), and 
also the ‘ Lines to America.’ 

This page is copied from one of Coleridge’s 
notebooks in this year, 1829 : 


More and more strenuously to impress on myself 
and render intelligible to others, the great principle 
that all the great truths of religion are practical, and 
by their practicability, not their conceivability, to be 
tried or judged of. Thus I not only believe, that by 
Faith alone can I be justified, and that if I live at all, 
except the life in death—it is not I, but Christ that 
liveth in me (Gal. ii. v. 20), and that this Faith, is not 
mine but of Grace—the faith of the Son of God, who 
communicates it to me, by which I can be saved. And 
yet there must be an act of receiving on my part—but 
this very act is the effect of Grace. What shall I say 
then? Am I no longer responsible? . . . But does 
there exist any practical difficulty ? Can I not with 
my whole heart abjure my own righteousness, and feel 
that I must be transferred, and transplanted to another 
ground of my individuality, a higher nature—and can 
I not know that however ardently I might desire this, 
I have no power to bring it about? In the practice 
there are no difficulties, and all truths of Religion must 
be tried by this rule.—S. T. C. 


In this year Coleridge probably wrote the 
last work published in his lifetime, ‘On the 
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Constitution of the Church and State.’ The 
publication was in 1830. 

In an article in the Dublin University Magazine, 
1835, the writer gives some account of the aims 
and principles of this work on ° the Constitution 
of the Church and State,’ with touches on some 
needed improvements in the working of the 
Church and shows forth some of its far-reaching 
value to—and its claims on—the country. 


The contest against feudalism was one in which 
the cause of the poor against the mighty was success- 
fully fought by the Church, in which the victory gained 
was one of those principles the value of which is once 
and for ever. Having succeeded in freeing the people 
of England from domestic tyranny, the Church was 
again the great instrument of freeing the country from 
foreign vassalage and foreign tribute. 

The history of the Church of England is the history 
(and be its fate what it may) for three hundred years 
of greater civilisation than any other country ever 
enjoyed, the history of the English Church is the 
history of the literature of England. 


CHAPTER VII 


COLERIDGE’S HEALTH BEGINS VISIBLY TO DECLINE— 
HIS EPITAPH BY HIMSELF AND SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS 
END—SONNET BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON—POEM BY 
ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE—LETTERS FROM DR. 
PRENTISS AFTER COLERIDGE’S DEATH—LETTER FROM 
MRS. GILLMAN ON LEAVING THE GROVE, HIGHGATE 


From about the year 1830 Coleridge’s health 
visibly declined, his sufferings increased, and 
much of this time was passed in bed or in his 
room, yet there were remarkable intervals of 
convalescence, and returning strength, and all 
through the powers of his mind retained their 
wonted vigour. 

Charles Lamb, writing to Southey, May 1o, 
1830, speaks of having seen Coleridge a day or 
two since. ‘He has had some severe attack— 
not paralytic; but if I had not heard of it I 
should not have found it out. He looks, and 
especially speaks strong.’ 

At the time of the illness just referred to, the 
Poet wrote the following beautiful letter from his 
bedside, dated thus : 

8 May, 1830, 
Saturday night, 10 o’clock. 


Dear Mrs. Gittman,—Wife of the friend who has 
been more than a brother to me, and who have month 
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after month yea, hour after hour for how many succes- 
sive years, united in yourself the affections and offices 
of an anxious friend and tender sister to me-ward ! 

May the Father of Mercies, the God of health and 
of all salvation, be your reward for your great and con- 
stant love and loving kindness to me, abiding with you, 
and within you, as the spirit of guidance, support and 
consolation ! and may His Grace and gracious Provi- 
dence bless James and Henry for your sake, and make 
them a blessing to you and their father ! 

And though weighed down by a heavy presentiment 
respecting my own sojourn here, I not only hope but 
have a steadfast faith that God will be your reward : 
because your love to me from first to last has begun in, 
and been caused by what appeared to you a trans- 
lucence of the love of the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful from within me—as a relicof glory gleaming through 
the turbid shrine of my mortal imperfections and 
infirmities—as a light of life seen within ‘the Body of 
this Death !’ because in loving me you loved our 
Heavenly Father reflected in the gifts and influences 
of his Holy Spirit ! 

Mrs. Gillman. S. T. CoLeripcE.! 


In reference to the above letter Dr. Prentiss 
writes to his home in America: 


It was exquisitely beautiful, breathing a spirit of 
humble child-like piety. . . . I was much touched 
and gratified as you may imagine by being allowed to 
read this letter, Mrs. Gillman had never, she said, 
shewn it before. 

My head was already full and running over, my 
heart was too deeply enough moved, for some of the 
papers Mrs. Gillman allowed me to read were very 
private, and gave me a glimpse into the inmost sanc- 
tuary of Coleridge’s personal and religious life. 

1 I remember my grandmother telling me that this note, and one or 
two others of a similar character included in this memoir, my grandfather 


had given her “especial injunctions’ ‘ never to part with, or to destroy.’ 
She left them to my care.—L. E. W. 
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In the early part of 1831 Wordsworth saw his 
old friend several times at Mr. Gillman’s, and 
had long conversations with him, being grieved 
to observe that ‘ His constitution seems much 
broken up.’ ‘I have heard,’ he writes, ‘ that he 
has been worse since I saw him. His mind has 
lost none of its vigour.’ 

In one of the intervals of recovery the Poet was 
able to go over to Hampstead to attend the 
christening of his first grandchild, Edith, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Nelson 
Coleridge. He could not have been strong 
enough to walk to the ‘ Northern Height’? by 
his old favourite Millfield Lane, but he was 
probably taken in Mr. Gillman’s vehicle by his 
coachman Knowe, who, we read in Lloyd’s 
‘History of Highgate,’ used to speak with pride 
in his old age of having ‘ driven Mr. Coleridge.’ 

On this occasion Mrs. Coleridge, the wife of 
the Poet, at that period living with her daughter 
at Hampstead, writes to their old friend, Thomas 
Poole, that her husband ‘talked a great deal of 
you, as he always does when he speaks of his 
early days.’ 

Those were happy days in the earlier part of 
their married life, at Stowey. Often they were 
passed in the society of one of the Poet’s kindest 
friends, the intercourse we are told congenial both 
to husband and wife, and never to be forgotten 
by either. Mrs. Coleridge kept up a corre- 
spondence with Mr. Poole, as also did the Poet 


1 We cannot claim Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the exquisite Poet and 
profound Philosopher, as an inhabitant of Hampstead, although he was a 
constant visitor from No. 3 The Grove, Highgate, to the neighbouring 
‘ Northern Height.’—Mr. H. B. Wheatley, Hampstead Annual. 

L 
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himself ; a letter to his old friend about this 
time ends with these words : 


O that riches would but make wings for me instead 
of for itself and I would fly to the seashore at Porlock 
and Lynmouth, making a good halt at dear ever fondly 
remembered Stowey, of which believe me your image 
and the feelings and associations connected therewith 
constitute four-fifths, to, my dear Poole, 

Your affectionate friend, 
S. T. CoLeripcE. 
November 6th, 1831. 


A young friend of Coleridge, a constant visitor 
to the Grove, died in the summer of 1832. 
The following note to Mrs. Gillman from the 
Poet’s study reveals his mental attitude on 
receiving the news : 3 


My pear Frienp,—A letter from Mr. Kennard 
has announced to me a loss too great, too awful for 
common grief, or for any of its ordinary forms. 

A state of deepest mental silence, neither prayer nor 
thanksgiving, but with my whole mind soul and spirit 
fixed on God is what I now feel. 

Steinmetz was translated to a yet more intimate 
communion with his God and Saviour yesterday 
morning, perfectly tranquil, and without having had 
any return of delirium since Friday last. From the 
hour I began to love him—and this was at a very early 
period of our acquaintance—I have ever anticipated 
this event, and you well know have often, after his 
taking leave of me, said, ‘Alas ! there is death in that 
hand !’ 

But whether he has passed at once into a state of 
self-conscious being, or whether his life is hidden 
in God—there is a blessed and divine sleep to grow 
and evolve into the angel—in God and with God he is! 


S. T. CoLeripcE. 
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In the following letter to a friend of Steinmetz 
this last passage is enlarged in a commentary 
pregnant with deep thought on the passage of 
the Soul after Death, which, though perhaps it 
savours of reiteration, it may be helpful to record: 


Whether Death be but the cloudy Bridge to the 
life beyond, and Adam Steinmetz has been wafted 
over it without suspension, or with an immediate re- 
sumption of self-conscious existence, or whether his 
life be hidden in God in the eternal only-begotten the 
Pleroma of all Beings, and the habitation both of the 
retained and the retrieved—therein is a blessed and 
most divine slumber to grow and to evolve into the per- 
fected spirit—for sleep is the appointed season of all 
growth here below, and God’s ordinances in the earthly 
may shadow out his ways in the heavenly—in either 
case our friend is in God and with God. . . . Deeply 
am I persuaded that for every man born on earth, there 
is an appointed task, some remedial process in the soul 
known only to the Omniscient; and this through 
divine grace fulfilled, the sole question is whether it be 
expedient for the Church that he should still remain : 
for the individual himself ‘ to depart and to be with 
Christ ’ must needs be great gain.—From a letter to 
Fohn P. Kennard, ‘ Letters of S. T. Coleridge,’ p. 763. 


‘On my first introduction to Coleridge,’ says 
his nephew, ‘he reverted with strong compunction 
to a sentiment which he had expressed in earlier 
days upon prayer. In one of the youthful poems 
speaking of God he had said : 


Of whose all-seeing eye 
Aught to demand were impotence of mind. 


This sentiment he now so utterly condemned, that 
on the contrary he told me as his own peculiar ee 
that the act of praying was the highest energy of which 
the human heart was capable, praying that is with the 
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total concentration of the faculties; and the great mass 
of worldly men he pronounced absolutely incapable of 


prayer.’ 
Henry Nelson Coleridge thus refers to this 
change in his uncle’s view on prayer : 


Mr. Coleridge within two years of his death very 
solemnly declared to me his conviction on this subject. 

I was sitting by his bedside one afternoon at High- 
gate and he fell (an unusual thing for him) into a long 
account of many passages in his past life, lamenting 
some things, condemning others, but complaining 
withal, though very gently, of the way in which many 
of his most innocent acts had been cruelly mis- 
represented. 

But I have no difficulty, said he, 1 in forgiveness, in- 
deed I know not how to say with sincerity the clause in 
the Lord’s Prayer, which asks forgiveness as we forgive. 
I feel nothing answering to it in my heart. Neither 
do I find or reckon the most solemn faith in God, as a 
real object, the most arduous of the reason and will. 
O, no, my dear, it is to pray, to pray as God would have 
us, this is what at tmes makes me turn cold to my soul. 

I believe, to pray with all your heart and strength 
with the reason and the will, to believe vividly that God 
will listen to your voice through Christ, and verily do 
the thing He pleaseth thereupon, this is the last, the 
greatest achievement of the Christian’s warfare upon 
earth. Teach us to pray, O Lord ! and then he burst 
into a flood of tears, and begged me to pray for him. 


In one of my grandfather’s unpublished notes 
the same conviction is repeated, ‘ Prayer,’ I have 
heard Coleridge say, ‘ was the highest energy of 
the human heart,’ and in prayer with a firm and 
sincere faith he continually sought relief. 


Mr. Gillman says in his ‘Life,’ ‘ The citadel did 


1 Note to the Table Talk, p. go, edition 1852. 
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indeed remain unconquered’; even to his last hour 
he found in religious meditation and prayer that 
solace and support which, during a life of misery 
and pain, gave him his extraordinary patience and 
resignation. 

In this year Coleridge writes to my father, then 
at St. John’s College, Oxford, of increased pain. 


My pear James,—Oh ! this unrelenting vexatious 
sciatica! Sharp as the pang from the aspic’s tooth 
may be it is a trifle compared with the torpor of the 
voluntary muscles which it induces. The compulsory 
egoism of pain is for me the venom of its fang, and 
amongst the several causes of regret, the earnest wish 
to pass a portion of my time with you, and the cherished 
thought of being aidant in your present task, the 
development and discipline of your mind and powers, 
is not the least afflictive ! 


The habitual kindly thought for others even 
in the Poet’s own trials is here to be noted; the 
letter continues with private details mainly apply- 
ing to my father, otherwise uninteresting to the 
reader. 

This must have been the rheumatism and 
sciatica mentioned by Mr. Gillman, which for 
a time drew the patient nearly double, causing 
that stooping gait noticeable in Maclise’s full- 
length sketch of this date and referred to by 
visitors of this period ; thus Crabb Robinson 
took Walter Savage Landor at this time to see 
the Poet, and they describe him as ‘ horribly 
bent.’ 

In thesummer of this year Wordsworth writes : 


Coleridge and my beloved sister are the two beings 
to whom my intellect is most indebted, and they are 
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now proceeding as it were pari passu along the path of 
sickness—I will not say towards the grave, but I trust 
towards a blessed immortality. 


In the September of this year his nephew 
records in the ‘ Table Talk ’ these words : 

Illness never in the smallest degree affects my 
intellectual powers ; I can s¢hink with all my ordinary 
vigour in the midst of pain; but I am beset with the 
most wretched and un-manning reluctance and shrink- 
ing from action. 

I could not upon such occasions take the pen in 
hand to write down my thoughts for all the wide 
world. 


The Poet’s habit of dictating his works is 
probably to be explained partly by his frequent 
illnesses through life and partly from the following 
reason he gives himself : 

‘From morning till night I work,’ he says in a letter, 
‘as far as health permits and the loss of my friendly 
amanuensis. For the slowness with which I get on 
. with my pen in my own hand contrasts most strangely 
with the rapidity with which I dictate.’ 


In the October of this year Coleridge wrote 
the lines on his ‘ Baptismal Birthday.’ The copy 
of this is in my grandfather’s handwriting ; the 
word ‘heart’ in the tenth line is scratched 
through, and ‘ front’’ in my grandmother’s hand 
is -written ‘over at. | The. signature as.09.) 1: 
Coleridge, 1832.’ 

In the Collection of poems the date 1833 is 
given. Amongst my MSS. in the handwriting of 
Mrs. Gillman is this beautiful comment on the 

1 Knight's Life of Wordsworth, vol. iii, p. 213. 


# This change had been made in other copies, but ‘Heart’ has been 
finally restored. 
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Poet’s own state of mind when composing the lines 
on his ‘ Baptismal Birthday’: 


There are permitted moments of exultation through 
faith, when we cease to feel our own emptiness save as 
a capacity of our Redeemer’s fulness! Take such a 
sabbath moment as the date of this meditation on my 
Spiritual Birthday, when my Christian name, the name 
of Christian was made over to me.—S. T. C. 


My BaptismMaL BirtTHDAY 

God’s child in Christ adopted, Christ my all, 
What that earth boasts were not lost cheaply rather 
Than forfeit that blest name, by which I call 
The Holy One, the Almighty God, my Father ? 
Father | in Christ we live, and Christ in Thee ; 
Eternal Thou, and everlasting we. 
The heir of Heaven—henceforth I fear not death, 
In Christ I live, in Christ I draw the breath 
Of the true life. Let then earth, sea, and sky 
Make war against me! On my front I show 
Their mighty Master’s seal. In vain they try 
To end my life, that can but end its woe. 
Is that a death-bed where a Christian lies ? 
Yes ! but not his, ’tis Death itself there dies. 

S. T. CoLeripcE. 


The Poet entitles them ‘ Lines composed on a 
sick bed, under severe bodily suffering on my 
Spiritual Birthday, October 28th.’ 

In the early summer of 1833 the Poet, whose 
health must have again revived, visited Cam- 
bridge,’ on the occasion of the third meeting of 
the ‘ British Association.’ 

‘Coleridge, though not able to rise till the 
afternoon, had a crowded levée at his bedside.’ 
This Mr. Dykes Campbell tells us. 


1 Amongst my MSS. I do not find any reference to this Cambridge 
visit.—L. E. W. 
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In the ‘ Table Talk,’ of June 29, these words 
are quoted : 

The principle of the Gothic Architecture is infinity 
made imaginable. It is no doubt a sublimer effort of 
genius than the Greek style; but then it depends more 
on execution for its effect. I was more than ever 
impressed with the marvellous sublimity and trans- 
cendent beauty of King’s College Chapel. It is quite 
unparalleled. 

The visit of Emerson to Highgate took place 
in the August of this year. The Unitarian and the 
Churchman did not possess much in common, 
and their points of disagreement rather than those 
in accordance, unfortunately came to the surface. 

At the end of their conversation, Coleridge 
repeated his Sonnet on his Baptismal Birthday. 
In this poem any sympathetic interest from his 
auditor was hardly to be expected. To both this 
interview is known to have been a disappointment. 

Coleridge’s ‘ Essay on Faith,’ not printed till 
after his death in the ‘ Literary Remains,’ is 
transcribed in a red notebook in my MSS., by a 
mutual friend of both the Poet and my grand- 
parents, a Mr. John Watson of Mill Ellers, 
Carlisle. His early death is referred to in some 
beautiful lines amongst the MSS. for the second 
volume. 

In the first page of this notebook is written in 
a specially clear handwriting by the Poet himself : 

This book containing dear, dear Watson’s transcript 
of an MS. essay of mine on Faith, dear to me as being 
in his handwriting, was given to me as a conservatory 
of Thoughts and Fancies. 

Sunday night, 6 October, 1833. 
S. T. Coteripce. 
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On November g of this year Coleridge wrote 
his epitaph, of which I have a copy in his own 
handwriting given by him to my father; six copies 
were made—one was given to Mrs. Aders. 

His favourite books were usually on a table by 
his bedside, and when pain kept him sleepless 
by night, he would beguile the weary hours in 
reading. In his latter years he had a preference 
for devotional books ; the last that he read, less 
than three weeks before his death, was the ‘ Life of 
Bishop Sandford,’ in which he, as was his student’s 
custom, made some notes—these are amongst the 
last that he wrote. One of these notes is copied 
by a friend on the following passage in this Life: 


His manner towards women was uniformly that 
of deference and courtesy—towards his daughters, it 
united tenderness with respect. 

Note.—It is most beautiful, and of the deepest and 
dearest moral interest. The father recognises in his 
daughters the representations, and (as it were) the 
renewed types of their mother, and repeats towards 
them, delicately modified by the difference of the 
relation, the tender reverence, the inward gentle awe 
inseparable from all true love that is at once pure and 
deep. From the father the same tone and feeling, only 
again modified by the different relation, will pass to the 
brothers ; and thus the parental home be a rehearsal 
of the finest duties of the continuous affections of the 
conjugal state. 

Reverence of womanhood is the ground of all manly 
virtues, and a main condition of all female excellence. 


Salk: 


Henry Nelson Coleridge in the ‘Table Talk,’ 
notes that : 


He was deeply interested in the picture drawn of 
the Bishop, and said that the mental struggles and 
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bodily sufferings indicated in the Diary had been his 


own for years past. 

He conjured me to peruse the Memoir and the 
Diary with great care: ‘I have received,’ said he, 
‘much spiritual comfort and strength from the latter. 
O ! were my faith and devotion like my sufferings 
equal to that good man’s !’ 

He felt as I do, how deep a depth is prayer in faith. 


Sometimes he would write a few lines late at night, 
to be given to one or other of my grandparents in 
the morning. Three weeks before the day of his 
death he sent from his bedside to my grandmother 
a little note in which I find these words : 

Do not forget to look over the first three or four 
chapters of ‘ Bishop Sandford’s Life.’ 

God bless you now and for ever, and 
Your most affectionate and most grateful 
S. T. CoLeripce. 


4 July, 1834. 

It is probable that ‘ Baxter’s Dying Thoughts ’ 
was another work read by the Poet in the last few 
weeks. In this book with Mrs. Gillman’s name 
on the title page, I find two passages marked down 
the margins with a pencil line. 

Affixed to one page is a small piece of paper on 
which are written these words, ‘ Mr. Coleridge 
put this mark here, I think.—A. G.’? 

The passages are too long to quote, but they 
breathe the same spirit that is to be found in parts 
of the Poet’s writings. No doubt in marking 
them he feels a sympathy which possibly he may 
be too ill to indicate in words, 

The date of this edition, entitled ‘ Dying 
Thoughts ’ upon Philippians i. 23, ‘ by Richard 


1 Anne Gillman (my grandmother). 
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Baxter written for his own use in the latter times 
of his corporal pains and weakness,’ is May, 1834, 
therefore as Coleridge’s death took place in the 
following July, it would have been read by him 
sometime in the last three months. 

On July g Coleridge writes to Miss Eliza 
Nixon, a near neighbour, respecting Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘ Helen,’ a novel just published. The 
book was exciting some interest, and Mrs. Gill- 
man had asked the Poet to make some remarks 
on it, before returning it to the above lady. We 
gather from the letter that he had not yet read 
the book, and meantime he sends her a new work 
(by Sir Henry Taylor). In this letter he speaks 
of ‘the still strengthening and brightening dawn 
of convalescence within the last eight days.’ A 
great change must have taken place ! for on the 
day following, July ro, the Poet’s nephew gives 
us ‘ some of the last recorded words. 

‘I am dying, but without expectation of a 
speedy release,’ and then he speaks of ‘ bygone 
images, and scenes of early life, like breezes blown 
from the spice-islands of Youth and Hope, those 
twin realities of this phantom world, having stolen 
into his mind’; and once morethe dying Poet ex- 
presses the wish ‘ that life and strength had been 
spared to me to complete my Philosophy. But 
visum aliter Deo, and His will be done !’ 

On the 13th of this month Coleridge wrote the 
following letter to his Godchild, Adam Steinmetz 
Kennard, to be given to him in future years : 

My par GopcuiLp,—I offer up the same fervent 
prayer for you now as I did kneeling before the altar 

1 In the Table Talk. 
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when you were baptised into Christ, and solemnly 
received as a living member of his spiritual body the 
Church. 

Years must pass before you will be able to read with 
an understanding heart what I now write. But I trust 
the all-gracious God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, who by his only begotten 
Son and by his sovereign mercy, has redeemed you 
from the evil and willed you to be born out of darkness 
into light, out of death into life, out of sin, but into 
righteousness, even into the ‘ Lord our righteousness ’; 
I trust that He will graciously hear the prayers of your 
dear parents, and be with you as the spirit of health, 
and growth, in body and in mind. 

My dear Godchild, you receive from Christ’s 
Minister at the baptismal font, as your christian name, 
the name of a most dear friend of your father’s, who 
was to me ever asa son, the late Adam Steinmetz, whose 
fervent aspirations, and ever paramount aim, even 
from early youth, was to be a Christian, in thought, 
word and deed, in will, mind and affections. I too, 
your Godfather, have known what the enjoyments and 
advantages of this life are, and what the more refined 
pleasures which learning and intellectual power can 
bestow, and with all the experience which more than 
three-score years can give. 

I now on the eve of my departure declare to you, 
and earnestly pray that you may hereafter live and act 
on the conviction, that health is a great blessing, 
competence obtained by honourable industry a great 
blessing, and a great blessing it is to have kind faithful 
and loving friends and relations, but the greatest of 
all blessings, as it is the most ennobling of all privileges, 
is to be indeed a Christian. 

But I have been likewise through a large portion of 
my later years, a sufferer ; sorely afflicted with bodily 
pains, languor and manifold infirmities, and for the 
last three or four, have with few and brief intervals, 
been confined to a sick room, and at this moment in 
great weakness and heaviness, write from a sick bed, 
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hopeless of recovery, yet without prospect of a speedy 
removal. 

And I thus, on the brink of the grave, solemnly 
bear witness that the Almighty Redeemer, most 
gracious in mercies to them that truly seek him, is 
faithful to perform what he has promised, and has 
preserved under all my pains and infirmities, the inward 
peace that passeth all understanding, with the support- 
ing assurance of a reconciled God, who will not with- 
draw His spirit in the conflict, and in His own time 
will deliver me from the evil one. 

O ! my dear Godchild, eminently blessed are they 
who begin early to seek, fear, and love their God, 
trusting wholly in the righteousness and mediation 
of their Lord, Redeemer, Saviour, and everlasting 
High Priest, Jesus Christ! OO! preserve this as 
a legacy and bequest from your unseen Godfather 
and friend. 


S. T. CoLErIDGE. 


13th July, 1834, 
Grove, Highgate. 


Feeling that the end was drawing near he 
wrote these few lines in a copy of ‘ Beaumont 
and Fletcher,’ ‘God bless you! dear Charles 
Lamb. I am dying! I feel I have not many 
weeks left. At Mr. Gillman’s, Highgate.’ 

Of this time, the Poet’s daughter, Sara 
Coleridge, writes to an old friend thus : 


Though his infirmities had been grievously in- 
creasing of late years, the life and vigour of his mind 
were so great, that they hardly led those around him 
to think of his dissolution. 

His frail house of clay was so illumined that its 
decaying condition was the less perceptible. . . . 

When he knew that his time was come, he said that 
he hoped by the manner of his death to testify to the 
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sincerity of his faith, and hoped that all who had heard 
of his name would know that he died in that of the 
English Church. 

Henry saw him for the last time on Sunday the 2oth, 
and conveyed from him his blessing to my mother} and 
myself. 


My grandfather and Dr. Green were with the 
dying Poet to the end ; to Dr. Green, on the last 
evening of his life, he repeated a certain part of 
his religious philosophy, which he was especially 
anxious to have accurately recorded. 

‘He articulated with the utmost difficulty, but 
his mind was clear and powerful, and so continued 
until he fell into a state of coma, which lasted 
until he ceased ito breathe about six o’clock the 
next morning.’ 

Heraud in his oration at ihe Russell Institution 
reports these last words, probably conveyed to 
him by Dr. Green himself : 


And be thou sure in whatever may be published of 
my posthumous works to remember that, first of all 
is the Absolute Good whose self-affirmation is the 
‘I am,’ as the eternal reality in itself, and the ground 
and source of all other reality. 

And next, that in this idea nevertheless a distinct- 
ivity is to be carefully preserved, as manifested in the 
person of the Logos by whom that reality is communi- 
cated to all other beings. 


In the Autobiography of Dr. Prentiss, whose 
visit to Highgate after the Poet’s death has 
been previously mentioned, I learn that he 
asked my grandmother on this occasion if 


1 Mrs. Coleridge, the wife. 
2 Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge, vol. i, p. 110. 
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Coleridge had long been confined to his bed. 
She said : 


A month or so; I did not see him many times 
during his last illness—for I had fallen down and 
broken my leg, for which as you see I have still to 
use crutches. The night before his death I was 
carried up to his chamber. He took a brief review 
of his past life, we conversed together a little while, 
and then he bade me ‘good-bye.’ His parting words 
as I left the room, were: ‘But we shall all be one in 


Christ.’ 
When actually dying, and a few hours before 


he became unconscious, he asked to be raised in 
bed and wrote in faint and trembling characters 
the following lines, on behalf of his affectionate 
nurse and attendant of so many years, the before- 
mentioned ‘ Harriet Macklin.’ ‘These are the 
lines : 
July 24, 1834. 
Most pEAR Mr. GREEN, MOST DEAR Mrs, GILL- 
MAN, MY ESPECIAL FR1ENDS,—Do impress it on my 
nephew and son-in-law, Henry Nelson Coleridge, and 
through him on all who bear my name, that I beg, 
expect, and would fain hope of them according to 
their means, such a contribution as may suffice 
collectively for a handsome Legacy for that most 
faithful, affectionate, and disinterested servant, Harriet 
Macklin, Henry can explain I have never asked for 
myself. 
S. T. Coveripce.! 


Mr. Gillman writes on the back of this paper : 


Written at about half-past seven o’clock on the 
evening of the 24th of July, 1834. Half-an-hour 
before he became comatose and eleven only before his 


1 This valued relic is in my“possession.—L. E. W. 
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death—which took place at half-past six a.m. on the 
Zeta. 


An overwhelming blow has fallen! . . . Silence 
seems to reign over the stricken household! It 
is broken by the following letter from the dear 
and faithful, life-long friend, Charles Lamb, to 
my father: — 


My pear James,—The sad week being over, I must 
write to you to say that I was glad of being spared 
from attending ; I have no words to express my feeling 
with you all. I can only say that when you think a 
short visit from me would be acceptable, when your 
father and mother shall be able to see me with comfort 
I will come to the bereaved house. 

Express to them my tenderest regards and hopes 
that they will continue our friends still. 

We both love and respect them as much as a human 
being can, and finally thank them with our hearts for 
what they have been to the poor departed. 


God bless you all, 
C. Lams. 


Mr. Walden’s, 
Church Street, Edmonton, 
Postmark : August 5th, 1834. 


Shortly after, assured that his presence would 
be welcome, Lamb went to Highgate. There he 
asked to see the nurse who had attended on 
Coleridge; from her he learned the effort by 
which the Poet had suppressed the expression of 
his sufferings, and the knowledge affected him as 
much as the news of his death. 

With a beautiful generosity, Charles Lamb 
insisted on giving five guineas to this good woman 
who had served the ‘Glorious S. T. C.’ so 
faithfully. 
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On July 25, 1834, Crabb Robinson makes this 


entry in his diary: ‘ Hear with sorrow of the 
death of a great man, Coleridge (written in capl- 
tals); Mrs. Aders brought the intelligence,’ and 
that must have been on the very day. 

A little later, writing of the death of Goethe 
to Crabb Robinson, W. S. Landor thus affec- 
tionately soliloquises: ‘Another next him in 
power goes after him—the dear good Coleridge ; 
little did I think on parting that our hands 
would never join again.’ 

“My poor husband,’ writes my grandmother 
to a friend, “ has not been able to stand up against 
this last trial. To me he seems heart-stricken, and 
yet determined to conceal his feelings if possible.’ 


* The Gillmans,’ writes Caroline Fox, ‘ have appeared 
quite different since the departure of the Bard—their 
spirits broken—and everything testifying that Coleridge 
is.deadcly. . 


My grandmother, in writing to Sara Coleridge, 
thus mentions the epitaph: ‘ We have erected a 
small marble tablet to his revered memory in our 
Church. I wish you may be pleased with it.’ 

The Right Hon. J. Hookham Frere, in a 
letter to my grandmother, sends a few words 
of appreciation : 


‘Mr. Gillman’s inscription is truly admirable, in the 
points in which the generality of epitaphs are deficient 
—-piety, unaffected kindness, and discriminating truth 
and propriety. It is so perfect I should have been 
sorry to have attempted anything of the kind myself.’ 
He adds that he considered him, S. T. C., ‘ One of the 
best and kindest of men, and by far the finest genius 


whom it had been his lot to meet with.’ 
M 
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Epitaph 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


POET, PHILOSOPHER, THEOLOGIAN. 
THIS TRULY GREAT AND GOOD MAN RESIDED FOR THE 
LAST NINETEEN YEARS OF HIS LIFE 
IN THIS HAMLET, 
HE QUITTED ‘ THE BODY OF THIS DEATH ’ 
JULY 2§TH;1844, 
IN THE SIXTY SECOND YEAR OF HIS AGE. 

OF HIS PROFOUND LEARNING AND DISCOURSIVE GENIUS 
HIS LITERARY WORKS ARE AN IMPERISHABLE RECORD. 
TO HIS PRIVATE WORTH 
HIS SOCIAL AND CHRISTIAN VIRTUES, 

JaMEs AND ANNE GILLMAN 
THE FRIENDS WITH WHOM HE RESIDED 
DURING THE ABOVE PERIOD, DEDICATE THIS TABLET. 
UNDER THE PRESSURE OF A LONG 
AND MOST PAINFUL DISEASE, 

HIS DISPOSITION WAS UNALTERABLY SWEET AND ANGELIC. 
HE WAS AN EVER-ENDURING, EVER-LOVING FRIEND, 
THE GENTLEST AND KINDEST TEACHER, 

THE MOST ENGAGING HOME COMPANION. 


‘© FRAMED FOR CALMER TIMES AND NOBLER HEARTS ! 
O STUDIOUS POET, ELOQUENT FOR TRUTH ! 
PHILOSOPHER CONTEMNING WEALTH AND DEATH ; 
YET DOCILE, CHILD-LIKE, FULL OF LIFE AND LOVE. 
HERE ON THY MONUMENTAL STONE THY FRIENDS 

INSCRIBE THY WORTH.’ 

READER, FOR THE WORLD MOURN, 
A LIGHT HAS PASSED FROM THE EARTH, 
BUT FOR THIS PIOUS AND EXALTED CHRISTIAN 

“ REJOICE, AND AGAIN I SAY UNTO YOU REJOICE !’ 

UBI 
THESAURUS 
IBI 
COR. 
S\ Rae 
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The late Mr. J. Dykes Campbell wrote in the 
Sphere as follows : 


The inscription is long, but no word of it all lacks 
sincerity, for it was erected by James and Ann Gillman, 
who could not have found anywhere, words with which 
to exaggerate their love and veneration for one who 
had been to them, truly, 

‘An ever-enduring, ever-loving friend; the gentlest 
and kindest teacher; the most engaging home- 
companion.’ 


Coleridge would have said the same of the 
Gillmans and with the same whole-hearted sin- 
cerity. To their own words they added these 
from his ‘Tombless Epitaph,’ composed a full 
quarter of a century before : 


O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts ! 

O studious Poet, eloquent for truth ! 

Philosopher ! contemning wealth and death. 

Yet docile, child-like, full of life and love ! 

Here, on thy monumental stone, thy friends 
inscribe thy worth. 


Washington Allston, the great American 
painter, put his admiration of the dear friend 
Coleridge into a beautiful Sonnet : 


Sonnet 


And thou art gone, most lov’d, most honour’d Friend ! 
No—never more thy gentle voice shall blend 

With air of Earth, its pure, ideal tones— 

Binding in one, as with harmonious zones 

The heart and intellect. And I no more 

Shall with thee gaze on that unfathom’d deep, 

The human Soul, as when pushed off the shore 

Thy mystic barque would through the darkness sweep, 
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Itself the while so bright,! For oft we seemed 
As on some starless Sea—all dark above, 

All dark below—yet onward as we drove, 

To plough up light, that ever round us stream’d. 
But he who mourns is not as one bereft 


Of all he lov’d: thy living Truths are left. 


Cambridge Port, 
Massachusetts, America. 


From America this tribute comes in a letter 
from Mr. Dana‘ to my grandmother : 


I do not know whether I told you, Mr. Allston read 
your honoured husband’s memoir of Coleridge imme- 
diately upon its reproduction here. Of the Epitaph I 
made a copy soon after it reached this country. Mr. 
Allston said to me, ‘It is beautiful !—and what is 
more, Sir, it is every word ¢rue.’ 


In the Monthly Magazine, February 8, 1845, 
Charles Lamb wrote of Coleridge : 


This we believe was the last production of his pen. 
A strange and not unenviable chance, which saw him 
at the end of his literary pilgrimage, as he had been at 
the beginning, in that immortal company.—EbiTor. 

When I heard of the death of Coleridge, it was 
without grief. It seemed to me that he had long been 
on the confines of the next world, that he had a hunger 
for Eternity. I grieved that I could not grieve! But 
since | feel how great a part he was of me, his great 
and dear Spirit haunts me. I cannot think a thought, 
I cannot make a criticism on men and books, without 
an ineffectual turning and reference to him. He was 
the proof and touchstone of all my cogitations. He 
was a Grecian at Christ’s Hospital when I was a 
deputy Grecian, and the same subordination and 
deference to him, I have preserved through a life-long 
acquaintance. Great in his writings he was greatest 


1 The American poet and journalist, brother-in-law of Washington 
Allston. 
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in his conversation. ... He was my fifty years’ 
friend, without a dissension. Never saw I his likeness, 
nor probably can the world see it again. I seem to 
love the house he died at, more passionately than when 
he lived. 

I love the faithful Gillmans more than while they 
exercised their virtues towards him living. 

What was his mansion, is consecrated to me asa 


Chapel. 


Edmonton, November 2st, 1834. 


CHARLES LAMB. 


The following extracts are from letters from 
Dr. Prentiss to his mother in America : 


June 8, 1842. 


You know my affectionate admiration for Coleridge. 
Well! I have just returned from a pilgrimage to his 
grave at Highgate where he passed the last years of 
his life and where he died. The midsummer morning 
was perfect ; and beyond the streets of London, new- 
made hay filled the air with its fragrance. When I 
reached Highgate Hill, a magnificent prospect sud- 
denly opened before me. There is such a richness and 
depth of colouring about English trees that they 
render the commonest landscape attractive. But 
when the landscape is, of itself, grand and beautiful, 
the trees dressed in their June foliage make it alto- 
gether enchanting. 

I soon found the house of the sexton. The name 
of the Poet-philosopher seemed to revive in his mind 
the pleasantest memories. Many and many a time, 
he said he had served Mr. C. at table. In his plain 
way he drew a picture, which anybody would recognise 
as that of a man remarkable alike for his gentleness and 
knowledge. ‘I never saw the like of it, sir. He used 
to walk by the hour at a time under those trees 
(pointing to a row of fine old trees across the street) 
with his hat off and a book in his hand; and he was 
the greatest talker in the world.’ ‘ Well ! what did he 
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talk about ?’ Iasked. ‘ Oh, about the Supreme Being, 
religion, eternity and such things,’ was the reply of 
our humble friend. 

A few rods from the Church is the residence of the 
late Dr. Gillman, under whose roof Coleridge passed 
the last nineteen years of his life. I had a strong desire 
to see the room in which he breathed his last; so I 
asked my guide if he thought it would do to solicit 
permission of Mrs. Gillman (who still lives there). 
He was sure she would be highly gratified to have me 
come and see it. Not only was my request at once 
granted, but I was taken quite over the house; first 
into one room to see a portrait of Coleridge ; then into 
another room to see a portrait of his dear Sara; into a 
third to see one of his son Derwent; and finally into 
the one in which the wonderful man lived, and where 
his last prayer was uttered. It is a small chamber very 
plain and looks out upon Caen Wood a noble park full 
of luxuriant old forest trees, and in which the Poet 
used often to walk, as Mrs. Gillman afterwards told 
me. It was in this little chamber, I presume, that 
several of Coleridge’s noted works were written, e.g., 
‘Aids to Reflection,’ ‘ Lay Sermons,’ and ‘ Church and 
State.’ 

The woman who showed me the house now took me 
to the room where Mrs. Gillman was. I found her 
sitting on a sofa, with the centre table before her, 
engaged in looking over a parcel of letters. She 
received me in the most gracious manner and begged 
me at once to be seated, saying that, of course, I should 
wish to ask many questions about ‘ dear Mr. Coleridge.’ 
How I wish I could send you a picture of her, just as 
she sat at the table on my entering, as she reached forth 
her hand and gave me so friendly a welcome, and then 
as she went on in simple earnest words and with a 
countenance full of animation to tell me about the 
great and good man who had so long blessed her home 
with his presence! I was really spell-bound, and 
could scarce believe my own eyes or ears; I hardly 
think it would have given me much greater pleasure 
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to have been and heard Coleridge himself. Were I to 
repeat all she said, word for word, just as she said it, 
lam sure you would not wonder at my strong language. 


An account of Mrs. Gillman’s conversation on 
this occasion is given on page 11. 
August 26, 1842. 


Mr. Sydow and I went out to Highgate to call on 
Mrs. Gillman ; he to make her acquaintance, I to bid 
her adieu. I found her eldest son there, a young 
clergyman,? with his wife and two little children. He 
told me many new things about Coleridge, which 
increased my veneration for his memory. Mrs. 
Gillman insisted upon our staying to luncheon ; after 
which she bade me an affectionate good-bye, telling 
me not to forget to write to her from America. Dear 
old lady, I shall not soon forget her or my visits to the 
Grove. 

A day or two after this last visit to Highgate, I 
received a note from Mr. Henry Gillman,‘ enclosing 
two of the literary fragments of Coleridge read to me 
by his mother. They consisted of a succession of 
thoughts on the nature of true virtue and the ascent 
of the human soul from the lowest to the highest form 
of life. ‘These thoughts struck me as veritable Sibylline 
leaves, and were probably among the foundation stones, 
that, as their author fondly dreamed, were to grow into 
the temple of his opus magnum. But even as mere frag- 
ments they seem to me full of profound suggestion. 
Here is Mr. Gillman’s note: 


‘To the learned American student of the English 
Philosopher, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


With the sincerest compliments of 
H. G1L_Man.’ 
Aedibus nemerosis, 
apud Altam Portam, 
anglice, The Grove, Highgate.’ 


1 The Bright Side of Life, vol. i, pp. 252-255. 3 My father. 
3 Mysisterand myself. 4 Myuncle. © Op. cit., vol. i, pp. 282-283. 
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After Dr. Prentiss had returned to his own 
country he wrote to Mrs. Gillman and received 
from her a letter dated at Barfreystone Rectory, 
Kent, January 24, 1844, in which she makes a 
touching allusion to her departure from the 


Highgate home. 


In the spring of 1843 I quitted the Grove so long 
held sacred—the home of my early happy married 
life, of advancing middle age, and also of my declining 
years, each in their different relations equally endeared 
to the wife and to the mother. That home, too, prized 
even more highly by both my beloved husband and 
myself, as being shared and our happiness further 
increased by the daily presence of the great and good 
man with whom to have habitual converse was an 
additional blessing, a high privilege, and especial 

licen e | 

e ... As the day of my departure approached, 
though enabled to leave with apparent calmness, | 
seemed to feel as if every remaining earthly tie were 
then rent from me.! 


[A request has frequently been made to me 
to write a short account of my grandmother, 
but it seems to me that from this letter a sufficient 
idea may be gained of her character, together 
with the little traits which come incidentally to 
the surface throughout the memoir.—L. E. W.] 


Inscription for the Coleridge Cottage at Stowey 


Traveller, beneath this roof in by-gone days 
Dwelt Coleridge. Here he sang his witching lays 
Of that strange Mariner, and what befel 

In mystic hour the Lady Christabel ! 

And here one day, when Summer breezes blew, 
Came Lamb, the frolic and the wise, who drew 


1 The Bright Side of Life, vol. i, p. 285. 
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Fresh mirth from secret springs of inward glee ; 
Here Wordsworth came, and wild-eyed Dorothy. 
Now all is silent ! but the taper’s light 

Which from these windows shone so late at night, 
Has streamed afar. To those great souls was given 
A double portion of the Light from Heaven ! 


Ernest Hartrey CoLeribDGE. 


1 ‘Tam not fit for public life ; yet the light shall stream to a far distance 


from the taper in my cottage window.’—S. T. Coleridge to Thelwall, 
December, 1796. 


APPENDIX I 


COLERIDGE’S WORK FOR THE FACTORY CHILDREN 
I 


Remarks by S. T. Coleridge on Sir Robert 
Peel’s Bill : 


In drawing up the following considerations, which 
we now respectfully submit to you, we have been most 
anxious to avoid every unnecessary encroachment on 
your time and attention. For this reason we offer no 
reply to the assertion hazarded by the opponents of 
Sir R. Peel’s Bill, that children from six to sixteen 
years of age, who are kept at work, standing, from 
thirteen to fifteen hours in the twenty-four, in a heated 
and polluted atmosphere, are healthier and happier 
than those who are employed in trades where the 
said grievances do not exist; and in a still greater 
degree * better off,’ than children who remain at home, 
or follow their fathers into the fields. It appears 
superfluous to confute a statement, the truth of which 
would imply one or the other of two things. Either 
all the opinions, concerning the laws of animal life, 
which have been hitherto received by mankind as 
undoubted truths, must be false: or else there is a 
continued interference of a miraculous power suspend- 
ing or counteracting those laws, in mark of God’s 
especial favour toward the cotton factories. In fact, 
some of our opponents themselves seem disposed to 
abandon their own assertions. If, however, any reply 
be required, it has been already given in the numerous 
testimonials in proof of the very contrary, from the 
most respectable medical men, clergymen, disinterested 
visitors of the Sunday Schools, and other residents 
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of the town and neighbourhood of Manchester. 
These, whose veracity as witnesses none dare impeach, 
whose competence, as judges, the interested only will 
have the hardihood to question, have attested the 
actual existence of certain facts, with a force and 
minuteness which would have sufficed to establish the 
same, had they been improbable—how much more 
then of the facts, on which the present measure is 
grounded !_ Facts, which on the first hearing of the 
circumstances, under which the children are placed, 
would be foretold as the inevitable results of such 
circumstances without hesitation and previous to any 
testimony. 


Of a far more formidable character (if not in them- 
selves, yet on account of the impression, they appear 
to have made) are the objections to the measure, 
drawn from the impropriety of legislative interference 
with free labour; from the danger of beginning a 
course of innovation, without any certainty at what 
point it may stop, and thus of encouraging an endless 
succession of claims; from the inadequacy of the 
measures proposed to the removal of the evil, while 
by attracting attention to the same, and by the excite- 
ment of hopes that are incompatible with the present 
state of society, and with the indispensable conditions 
of a commercial and manufacturing nation, they are 
calculated to increase discontent in a greater degree 
than they can be expected to palliate the grievance ; 
and lastly that what can be done toward the removal 
of the evil can be best brought about by the master 
manufacturers themselves, as the individuals, and that 
from the humane spirit of this enlightened age, and 
the consequent growth and increasing influence of an 
enlightened self-interest, we may rest assured, that the 
said individuals will gradually more and more attempt 
to do what they alone can do effectually. 


In these four objections, we apprehend, the whole 
strength of our opponents’ reasonings is comprised ; 
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and we flatter ourselves that wé have not detracted 
from their full force in the above recapitulation. Now 
in reply to the first, namely, the impropriety of legis- 
lative interference with free labour, we might fairly 
inquire on what grounds is this impropriety presumed ? 
Certainly not on past experience, or the practice of the 
British Constitution ; the Statute Books are (perhaps 
too much) crowded with proofs to the contrary. The 
first institution, by law, of Apprenticeships was an 
interference with free labour, and still more so the 
various clauses that regulate the time, privileges, etc., 
of the individuals, in many cases controlling the power 
of masters, as well as the employment of the free labour 
of adults, however skilful, who had not been previously 
bound to the trade. The recent regulations of the 
labour to be required from the apprentices are still 
more unfavourable to the presumption. For these 
regulations do in many instances directly interfere 
with the free labour of the journeymen employed with 
the apprentices. Whether this is desirable or no, is 
not the question. Yet we live in an age the events of 
which may pardonably suggest the recollection that 
the states and countries which have been most pros- 
perous in trade and commerce, and at the same time 
most remarkable for the industry, morality and public 
spirit of the inhabitants, as Great Britain, Holland, 
the Hanseatic and other free towns of Germany, have 
been governed and regulated by a system of law and 
policy in almost direct opposition to the so-called 
physiocratic principles of more modern _ political 
economists. The result of their adoption in France 
under all the revolutionary schemes, but with more 
especial predilection under the last Government, does 
not tend to weaken any doubts which our historic 
recollections may have excited. 


But if this objection to interference in free labour 
can derive no sanction from the practice of the 
Legislature, still less can it appeal to the princtples 
and spirit of the British Constitution: and pardon us, 
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if we add, God forbid, that it should! Only under a 
military despotism, entitled to dispense with it at all 
times for its own purposes, could such a principle be 
even partially realised ; and then only when it was 
the object of the Government to reduce all classes to 
insignificance but those of soldiers and agriculturists. 
The principle of all constitutional law is to make the 
claims of each as much as possible compatible with 
the claims of all, as individuals, and with those of the 
commonweal as a whole ; and out of this adjustment 
the claims of the individual first become Rights. Every 
Canal Bill proves that there is no species of property 
which the legislature does not possess and exercise the 
right of controlling and limiting, as soon as the right 
of the individuals is shewn to be disproportionately 
injurious to the community. But that the contra bonos 
mores, the subversion of morals, is deemed in our laws 
a public injury, it would be superfluous to demonstrate. 


But free Labour !—in what sense, not utterly 
sophistical, can the labour of children, extorted from 
the want of their parents, ‘their poverty, but not 
their will, consenting,’ be called free? A numerous 
body of these very parents are among the petitioners 
for the measure though at the foreseen diminution 
of their profits. In what fair sense then can this be 
called free Labour! The argument comes to this 
point. Has it or has it not been proved that the 
common results of the present system of labour in the 
cotton factories is disease of the most painful and 
wasting kinds, and too often a premature death ? 
This, we repeat, has been fully proved. Would that 
the opponents of the measure were confined to these 
who still pretend to doubt the truth of the facts. We 
are anxious to avoid every invidious remark; but we 
dare not on so awful a subject soften truth down into 
falsehood. It is our duty to declare aloud, that if the 
labour were indeed free, the employer would purchase, 
and the labourer sell, what the former had no right to 
buy, and the latter no right to dispose of: namely, 
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the labourer’s health, life, and well-being. These 
belong not to himself a/one, but to his friends, to his 
parents, to his King, to his Country, and to God. If 
the labour were indeed free, the contract would 
approach, on the one side, too near to suicide, on the 
other to manslaughter. The objection therefore would 
far better suit those who maintain the existence of 
rights, self-originated and independent of duties, than 
English subjects who pretend to no rights that do not 
refer to some duty as their origin and true foundation. 


But the main ground of opposition to the Bill, it 
is said, rests on its interference with the labour of 
the adults, which cannot go on without that of the 
children. But it has been shown, by a reference to 
the acts regulating the employment of apprentices, 
which acts forbid the period of their labour to exceed 
a limited time, that this objection has been laid before 
Parliament already, and over-ruled as invalid. And 
at whose request, and in behalf of whom is it again 
brought forward ? Is it that of the adults themselves ? 
So far from it, these very adu/ts are among the most 
earnest petitioners that the Bill should pass. Their 
hearts, their prayers, their convictions derived from 
their own daily experience, are all with us. No small 
number of the petitioners are themselves parents of 
the children. ‘Their profits therefore are exposed to 
a double diminution. Yet they are prepared, they 
are eager to incur this risk, rather than continue 
eye-witnesses of the children’s sufferings during the 
latter hours of their daily labour, rather than have to 
watch their decay and forebode their too probable 
perdition. VoLenTi NULLA FIT InJuRIA. The adults 
solicit a boon: and is the very contrary to be forced 
upon them as a benefit? Are the objectors certain 
that these clients of their own making are at all 
ambitious for the privilege of having their labour 
protected against all legislative protection ? 


To the second objection there needs no better 
reply than that of Sir Robert Peel, the more than 
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mere disinterested originator of the Bill in question. 
What are these claims, with an endless succession of 
which you threaten us, as the consequence of conceding 
the present? If they are equally just, if the grievances 
that justify them are as heavy, and if the proposed 
remedy be attended with no greater inconvenience, in 
God’s name let them be conceded ! And if they are 
not such, the passing of the present Bill can form no 
precedent. ‘To this plain and manly argument we can 
add nothing. But we may properly carry on the 
question. From what quarters are these apprehended 
claims to proceed? What trades are there in which 
children from six to sixteen years of age are kept at 
work, standing, from thirteen to fifteen hours, in a foul 
air artificially heated ? But we ask in vain. Here as 
elsewhere we are left in the dark, menaced by generali- 
ties to which each man’s fancy is to assign ‘a local 
habitation and a name.’ 


This our reply to the second objection is equally 
valid as applied to the third—namely, that the 
proposed plan is a mere palliative better calculated to 
excite discontent in the sufferers, than to effect any 
considerable diminution of the evil. This plea has 
been, we repeat, confuted for the greater part by 
anticipation. It deserves however some distinct notice 
as being one of the approved means of reconciling 
indolence and selfishness with the warmest pretensions 
not only to humanity but to sensibility. But we feel 
convinced that the objectors themselves would shrink 
back from so weak and wicked a doctrine, as: that 
we are to do nothing of what we can, because we 
cannot do all that we would wish. Who, we would 
ask, are to be the judges whether the proposed 
measures will or will not be a serious diminution of 
the sufferings and evils complained of ? Whether it 
will or will not be received as a boon from their 
highest earthly guardian, for which the receivers not 
only are bound, but are disposed, to be most grateful ? 
Surely, either the sufferers or their parents and nearest 
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relatives. But the latter are among the most earnest 
petitioners for this Bill: and if the tender age of the 
former precludes, or would throw suspicion on, any 
petition from themselves, we have here too as in the 
intrepid assertions of their superior health and happi- 
ness, a safe appeal to common sense. Who does not 
know that in a journey too long for the traveller’s 
strength, it is the last few miles that torment him by 
fatigue and injure him by exhaustion ? Must not the 
anticipation of the recurrence weigh on his spirits at 
every recommencement of the same task? Must not 
the sufferings, which the close of the day are sure to 
bring with it, cast a gloom over the morning and 
noon? Suppose him suddenly informed that his 
journey was shortened by a fourth of the length. 
Will he not move forward with a brisk step like a 
man renovated ? But this, though a fair illustration, 
is a tame and most inadequate analogy. The traveller 
still enjoys the pure air, is refreshed by the breezes, 
amused by the succession of objects, every change of 
the muscles called into action is a species of repose, 
and the very activity itself tends in some measure to 
suspend the consciousness and counteract the effects 
of the action. Substitute a child employed on tasks 
the most opposite to all its natural instincts, were it 
only from their improgressive and wearying uniformity 
—in a heated stifling impure atmosphere, fevered by 
noise and glare, both limbs and spirits outwearied — 
and that, at the tenth hour, he has still three, four, or 
five hours more to look forward to. Will he, will the 
poor little sufferer, be brought to believe that these 
hours are mere trifles—or the privilege of going home 
not worth his thanks? Generalities are apt to deceive 
us. Individualise the sufferings which it is the object 
of this Bill to remedy, follow up the detail in some 
one case with a human sympathy, and the deception 
vanishes. 


But we hasten to the fourth and last objection, 
namely, that the reform of all these grievances may 
N 
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be safely trusted in these enlightened times to the 
good sense and humanity of the masters themselves. 
This is, doubtless, highly flattering to the present age, 
and still more so to that which is to follow. It 1s, 
however, sufficient for us to have proved that it 
remains a mere assertion, and that up to this very 
hour the asserted increase of humane feeling and en- 
lightened self-interest has produced no such effects 
as are here so confidently promised, have exerted no 
adequate counteraction to the keen stimulants of 
immediate profit, and the benumbing influences of 
custom and example. Nay, it is notorious that within 
the last twenty years the time and quantum of the 
labour extorted from the children has been increasing. 
The growth of the sciences among the few, and the 
consequent increase of the conveniences of life among 
the people at large, are, however, far from necessarily 
implying an enlightened age in that sense which alone 
applies to the case in question. There are few who 
are not enlightened enough to understand their duties, 
few but must wizk hard not to see the path laid out 
for them. Something else is wanted here, the warmth 
to impel, and not the knowledge to guide. The age 
had been complimented with the epithets of enlightened 
humane, etc., years before the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. And was that Trade abolished at last by the 
increasing humanity, the enlightened self-interest, of 
the slave owners? As far as the parties immediately 
interested are concerned, dare our Legislators even 
now trust to these influences? The Bills passed and 
the one now before the House, concerning the Slave 


Trade, are the best reply. 


Anxiously have we wished to avoid every invidious 
remark. But we should be treacherous to the measure, 
of which we are the earnest, though humble, advocates, 
if we left wholly unnoticed the singular coincidence 
between the present Bill and that for the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, in the order and progress of the 
arguments adopted by the opponents of each. The 
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defence of the Slave Trade, exactly as the attempted 
defence of the system of the Cotton Factories, degan 
with the bold declaration that the Negro Slaves were 
happy and contented ; nay, that they were far detter off 
in every respect than the labouring poor and the 
peasantry in England. This, however, was found to 
be too strong a dose, and even before this assertion 
was overwhelmed by evidence to the contrary, it was 
felt to be dangerous. It was, indeed, fully equivalent 
to the assertion that the peasantry, and the labouring 
classes of Great Britain, i.e., the majority of its inhabi- 
tants, were worse off than Negro Slaves, a position 
suited only to the sowers of sedition and the advocates 
for insurrection. ‘This having been abandoned, the 
defenders rested their argument on the impropriety 
and inefficiency of all legislative interference with the 
freedom of Commerce. The Legislature had nothing 
to do with traders but to levy the duties, and then 
grant their only request—‘ Let us alone.’ And truly 
in the instance of the Slave Trade this objection was 
very far from being groundless, in respect to the 
apprehended inefficiency of such interference. So 
strong, indeed, was it, that little less than the united 
power of all the governments of the Christian World 
was and is requisite to remove it. But praise be to 
God, who never fails to supply what is wanting to us, 
as long as we are earnest in doing our best, the Powers 
of the Christian World fave united. But let it not be 
forgotten that this union never could have taken place 
had the British Legislature yielded to apprehension. 
The two remaining objections to the present Bill were 
urged repeatedly in the very same words in support 
of the Slave Trade; and we conclude this Address, 
for the length of which we must seek our best apologist 
in the reader’s own humanity, with the observation, 
that the argument founded on the danger of estab- 
lishing a precedent for other claims is so far realised, 
that we, in the present instance, are appealing to a 
precedent instead of making one; and that every 
argument of any force, which the opponents of the 
N 2 
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Bill have urged against it, has been declared invalid, 
as applied to the continuance of any system admitted 
to be cruel and unjust, and solemnly negatived by 
the British Parliament, in the glorious precedent of 


the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
In conclusion we take leave to subscribe ourselves, 
SINCERE FRIENDs oF INDUSTRY, 
TO THE MUTUAL ADVANTAGE OF 
Master AND LABOURER. 


London, 18th April, 1818. 


II 


The Grounds of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill Vindi- 
cated by S. T. Coleridge: 


It has been objected to Sir Robert Peel’s Bill that 
its grounds are not borne out by the evidence before 
the Select Committee in 1816. In reply, we refer, 
first, to the examination of the most eminent medical 
authorities, Dr. Baillie. Mr. Ashley Cooper, Dr. 
Pemberton, Mr. A. Carlisle, Dr. Tuthill, and Sir 
Gilbert Blane, gentlemen unconnected with the 
Factories and of course not examined concerning the 
truth of the facts, but as to the probable results on 
the supposition of the truth. Now the warmest friends 
of suffering humanity could not have wished for 
opinions more decisive, more consistent with each 
other, or in more perfect coincidence with the positive 
testimony adduced in support of the Bill. It was 
affirmed by them all, that whatever exceptions might 
arise from particular strength of constitution, yet 
according to all their experience and in conformity 
with all the laws of animal life, universally received 
by the profession at large, the general results of the 
employment of children, in the manner stated to them, 
must be: greatly and radically detrimental to their 
health: that the consequences to be expected would 
be—stinted growth, debility, rickets, scrofula, mesen- 
teric obstructions, in short, all the various diseases 
that arise from impaired digestion and pulmonary 
derangement, in many; but diminished vigour and 
the seeds of future ill-health in a great majority, of the 
children exposed daily to such influences during such 
a number of hours. Evidence more decisive, more 
satisfactory in itself, or more respectable from the 
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characters of the gentlemen examined it would be 
difficult to imagine and suspicious to require. What 
then remained but to prove, first, that the circum- 
stances had been faithfully stated to them; and next, 
that the actual results did in every respect verify the 
opinions delivered on that supposition? Now as to 
the first point, the opposers of the Bill have themselves 
furnished the proof. It is found in their own evidence. 
We need refer to no other testimony than their own 
admissions. (See the collected testimonies of more 
than forty master spinners, delivered before the Select 
Committee, in pages 374 and 375, of the printed 
evidence.) It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
grievances are not likely to have been exaggerated in 
these admissions. But in proof of the second point, 
viz., the actual state of the children resulting from the 
time and circumstances of their employment, we refer 
(see pages 286, 287) to the decisive testimony, the 
full and circumstantial statements, of Mr. Simmons, 
the senior surgeon of the Manchester Infirmary, and 
who had been then surgeon of that institution for five 
and twenty years. We refer also to the accurate and 
minute information contained in the answers of Mr. 
Kinder Wood, likewise a medical practitioner, whose 
examination wil) be found in the printed evidence, 
pages 191-208. Both these attest what they have 
themselves seen, speak to facts into which they have 
themselves examined, record the results of long and 
careful observation: and does a shade of suspicion 
rest on their characters as men or as professional men, 
on their competence as observers, or on their veracity 
as witnesses? By all, who know them, the very 
question would scarcely be tolerated. And does not 
their evidence bear out the utmost that has been 
stated in behalf of the necessity of the Bill? But 
there is other and more extensive evidence (weightier 
there scarcely can be), now before the House and 
officially in its possession. We can refer to at least 
twenty Petitions, containing the most solemn attesta- 
tions as to the existence of the facts, and to the kind 
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and degree of the sufferings resulting from them, the 
greater number from the adult labourers themselves, 
many of whom are parents or relatives of the children, 
and the remainder from persons not otherwise in- 
terested in the Bill, than as having before their eyes 
the afflicting proofs of its expediency. With especial 
confidence we refer to the Petition from more than 
seventeen hundred of the principal inhabitants of the 
towns and neighbourhood of Manchester and Salford, 
among whom are found seven magistrates, nine 
physicians, twenty-one surgeons, and twenty clergymen, 
seventeen of whom are of the Established Church. 
In the list of medical gentlemen who undersigned 
it we find the names of Dr. Bardsley, senior physician 
of the Manchester Infirmary, who has been a physician 
of the same for twenty-seven years; Mr. Simmons, 
senior surgeon, who has in like manner been a 
surgeon there for twenty-seven years ; Dr. Winstanley, 
a physician of the infirmary ten years; Dr. Ward, a 
surgeon to the same for fourteen years ; Mr. Hamilton, 
a surgeon to the same for twenty-seven years; Mr. 
Thorpe, ditto, fourteen years; Dr. Hull, who has 
practised in Manchester upwards of twenty years ; 
Mr. Wood, as a surgeon, twenty-eight years; Mr. 
Boutflower and Mr. Bellott, each twenty-five years ; 
and Mr. G. Tomlinson, for thirty years! All these, 
in common with the other highly respectable resi- 
dents of the same and other professions whose names 
we are prevented from noticing by their number alone, 
bear solemn testimony to the existence and extent of 
“the sufferings, which they feelingly deplore. They 
attest ‘the fatally injurious consequences’ of the present 
system, especially to the delicate frame and strength 
of the children ; and finally declare their conviction 
that ‘from the generality of the practice and the 
natural competitions of the trade, such evils cannot be 
removed without the aid of legislative authority.’ 


We have purposely abstained from referring to any 
evidence not officially before Parliament, nor can we 
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bring ourselves to believe that for an impartial 
judgment any additional evidence can be necessary. 
For what, it may be asked, can be opposed to that 
which is already in the possession of the House, so 
far as the Facts themselves are concerned? What 
efficient counterweight can there be to the testimonies 
in affirmation of the grounds of the Bill; whether the 
numbers, the respectability, or the disinterestedness, 
of the witnesses, their competence to distinguish, or 
their opportunities of knowing, the truth, should be 
brought into comparison? In reply to this natural 
question it is sufficient to say that the evidence on the 
contrary side is almost exclusively that of the master 
spinners themselves or their dependents ! 


We disclaim everything that borders on an invidious 
or personal reflection ; but with regard to the assertions 
of men interested (or rather who believe themselves 
interested) in bringing about the failure of the measure 
in question, we have to observe that there is a wide 
difference between the sensation of positiveness which 
is the ordinary growth of passion from prejudice and 
imagined self-interest, and the sense of certainty which 
is the result and reward of tranquil and disinterested 
examination. A man must be strangely inexperienced 
in the history of his own heart, who is not aware that 
we as often unconsciously deceive ourselves as we 
(intentionally or otherwise) deceive our neighbours. 
In suspecting the accuracy of statements made under 
the strongest predilections of (supposed) self-interest, 
we do not necessarily impeach the veracity of the 
staters. We are far from wishing to accuse them of 
insincerity, of a conscious intention to assert falsehood 
or suppress truth; but we do wish to impress the 
necessity of being on our guard in receiving the 
testimony of men (as for instance, of master spinners 
in the present question) on a point in which they can 
only be regarded as witnesses in their own cause. For 
as their own cause do our opponents appear to consider 
every attempt to frustrate the measure. In their own 
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cause do they come forward as witnesses. Now in 
proof that such testimony ought not to be received 
without caution, that it requires to be Jooked into, we 
again refer to the printed evidence, pages 374 and 375. 
Here we find it affirmed by Mr. Sandford, a delegate 
from the master spinners of Manchester, and himself 
a master spinner, that in more than forty factories 
there is, in each, one hour at least in the day allowed 
‘for Meals out of the Mill.’ Now in the Minutes of 
the Committee, it is on evidence that in one! of these 
very factories enumerated by Mr. Sandford, namely, 
Messrs. Birley and Hornby’s, there is but ove day in 
the week on which children regularly go home to 
their dinners, being detained on the other five to clean 
the machinery. It also appears on the same Minutes, 
that o time is allowed for the breakfast or the after- 
noon meals, which must be taken while the work is 
going on: as if the food earned by the toil were to 
be made a part of the toil. 


Of these factories Mr. Sandford gave in a scale 
under a variety of heads. And in this scale it is. 
affirmed that out of the whole number (with the 
exception of one, from which no report had been 
received), that is, out of Eleven Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Twenty-five Persons employed, there 
were at that period only Forty Persons sick ; and that 
Thirty-six only of the Eleven Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Twenty-five had died in the course of 
the last twelve months: that is, little more than 
Turee IN A THousanp! !—And this in Cotton 
Factories! A strange result, and such as might well 
justify the exclamation of the great medical authorities 
examined; if so, it is very extraordinary! An 

1 This is not the only factory noticed in the Minutes of Evidence where 
children are detained five days in the week during the dinner time to clean 
the machinery. It is further on evidence that at one mill the people are 
detained during the dinner hour every day; that they are employed 
fourteen hours a day without intermission, the steam engine never stopping 
during that time; consequently, whatever refreshment they get is taken as 
the works go on.—See page 298, 252. 
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expression of surprise (might we not say, almost of 
incredulity) which will appear highly natural when it 
is considered that in no age or country is there re- 
corded anything like so small a proportion of deaths, 
even under the most favourable circumstances. To 
such fassertions the astonishment of those who live 
in the neighbourhood of cotton factories supersedes 
the necessity of a verbal answer which could not 
indeed be satisfactory without becoming invidious. 
Instead of it we content ourselves with the following 
general remarks on the fallacy—we had almost said, 
the disingenuity—of all such statements respecting 
the health of the children. First, these statements 
respect only the children actually at work in the 
factories at the time the statements were made: 
whereas common sense would require that they should 
comprehend the whole number of those who had 
worked in factories during some given period, noticing 
the sickly and diseased, who had been discharged, and 
the children who had been taken in their place. This 
is about as fair as it would be to decide on the healthi- 
ness of a Surinam Swamp by the number of slaves 
alive at any one moment, without distinguishing the 
new importations and without striking the balance 
between those who had perished and those who had 
stood the seasoning—or the dangers to which a regi- 
ment in active service had been exposed, by the 
existing numbers on the muster roll, without any 
reference to the numbers that had been killed off and 
filled up by fresh recruits. Secondly, the deleterious 
effects of the time, etc., of the labour in the cotton 
factories, consist for the greater part in a slow, insen- 
sible, undermining of the constitution. The diseases 
to which the children are most liable are such as 
presuppose a long preceding period of decaying inward 
strength, the outward signs of which evade the notice 
of a chance spectator. 


As to the other arguments circulated by the oppo- 
nents of the Bill as—that men after working eleven 
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or twelve hours in the day are to be deemed idle 
during the remaining hours—that in consequence of 
this idleness they must necessarily rush into riot and 
profligacy—that the diminution in their wages, from 
the limitation of their hours of labour, instead of 
checking these vicious propensities, will only hurry 
them into the perpetration of crimes in order to 
procure the means of gratifying them; which is 
equivalent to the assertion that all labourers whose 
daily work does not exceed twelve hours, their meal 
hours included, must be idle and profligate; (for 
strange to say, such are the assertions in a pamphlet 
just published by the opponents of the Bill)—these 
we regard as outrages on human nature and mere 
struggles of conscious weakness. But against these, 
and against all former attempts to justify the employ- 
ment of children from thirteen to fifteen hours in the 
day, under the most deleterious influences, and who 
are thus, in contradiction of all the instincts of nature, 
compelled ‘ to attend early in the morning and continue 
their toil till late at night ’"—-we make our confident 
appeal to Conscience and to Common Sense. 


S. T. CoLeripcE. 
London, 24th April, 1818. 
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1. The Right Hon. Joun Hookuam FRrerz, born in 1769. 
The translator of Aristophanes; Ambassador to Lisbon and 
Spain ; retired in 1802 and devoted himself to literature ; 
became a friend of S. T. Coleridge ; his works published by 
his nephew, Sir Bartle Frere. 


2. JosepH Henry Green, born in 1791. Obtained 
diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons ; became acquainted 
with S. T. Coleridge in 1816 at Highgate ; appointed Professor 
of Anatomy to the Royal College of Surgeons and to the same 
post a year later to the Academy ; his opening address at the 
Medical Session was founded on Coleridge’s recent work, ‘ The 
Constitution of the Church and State.’ He delivered two 
Hunterian Orations founded on Coleridge’s Philosophy ; he 
eventually became President of the College. 

3. WasuHincTon ALtston, born in 1779. An eminent 
historical painter ; graduated at Harvard University ; came to 
London and entered the Royal Academy as a pupil of West, 
then studied four years in Rome ; became friendly there with 
Coleridge, Washington Irving and Thorwaldsen. Elected 
Professor of the Royal Academy in 1819. Returned to 
America, lectured on Art and published his poems. He was 
working on his large picture, ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ at the time 
of his death. 

4. Dr. Horr, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Eminent Theologian ; joint reviser with Westcott of the text 
of the New Testament. Author of an essay on S. T. Coleridge 
in the ‘ Cambridge Essays’ of 1856. 


Works written at Highgate 


‘The Aids to Reflection’; ‘ First Lay Sermon’; ‘Second 
Lay Sermon’; ‘Lectures, 1817’ ; ‘Lectures, 1818’; 
‘ Single Lecture,’ date unknown ; ‘ Lecture before the Royal 
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Society’ ; ‘ The Friend,’ second edition (first edition published 
monthly) ; ‘Essay on Logic,’ later incorporated in ‘ The 
Friend.’ 


Poems written at Highgate 


‘Forbearance’ ; ‘ Youth and Age,’ second part; ‘ Love, 
Hope and Patience in Education’; ‘ Humility, the Mother 
of Charity’ ; ‘Epitaph’ ; ‘ My Baptismal Birthday’ ; ‘Alice 
du Clos,’ ballad; ‘Fancy in Nubibus’; ‘The Garden of 
Boccaccio’; ‘The Improvisatore’; ‘The Two Founts’ ; 
“Forbearance’; ‘Phantom or Fact’; ‘ Love’s Apparition 
and Evanishment’; ‘ Duty Surviving Self-Love’; sundry 
minor poems, 
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